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ELECTRIC CARRIAGE RETURN 
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TODAY’S CONTRIBUTION TO TYPING 


Now the operator can take full advantage of the 
speed and ease of touch typing. No longer is it 
necessary for her to break the rhythm of her typ- 
ing to shove the carriage back by hand at the end 
of each line. At a light touch of a single key on 
Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter, the motor 


quickly returns the carriage which spaces auto- 









THIS ONE KEY returns the carriage 
to the starting position, or an interme~ 
diate point, and spaces to the next 
writing line. With these movements of 
the carriage controlled from the key- 


board, the result is faster, easier typing. 


matically to the next writing position. Shifting for 
capitals is also electric. The key touch, size and 
shape of this newtypewriter are like other 
Burroughs Standard Typewriters. A demonstra- 
tion will quickly show you how much the electric 
carriage return contributes toward faster, easier 


typing. Call the local Burroughs office, or write. 


ELECTRIC CARRIAGE 
TYPEWRITER 


Typewriter Division ¢ BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY © Detroit, Michigan 
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Back to John Quincy Adams 


Strs: Our 100th Anniversary began at 
2:30 P.M., March 28th, with the unfurling 
of a large banner in our main banking 
room by the Honorable Charles Francis 
Adams, former Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. Adams was a director of the bank when 
he lived in Quincy. His great-grandfather, 
President John Quincy Adams, was one 
of the original stockholders. 

The central thought in our celebration 
was a tour through our building and bank, 
with every effort being made all along the 
way to let the thousands of visitors go 
behind the scenes and see the actual work- 








ings of a modern bank. Representatives 
of the companies that installed our various 
equipment and services were with us both 
afternoon and evening to assist our associ- 
ates in making demonstrations. 

At the end of the tour came a dramatic 
feature. It happens that we have a large 
number of foreign born in Quincy, making 
up more than a quarter of our population. 
As a friendly gesture to them, when we 
opened our new building in 1929, we in- 
stalled in our banking room the flags of 
the twelve largest groups of foreign born. 

For our anniversary, each of the twelve 
groups gave us a cake typical of his country 
and decorated with his country’s flag. All 
of the cakes were interesting and some 
were unique, particularly the Norwegian 
with its pyramid of ringcakes and a hundred 
little flags, and the Syrian with filled 
pastries built up to resemble a ‘‘Cedar of 
Lebanon.” Members of each group cut 
and distributed the cakes at announced 
intervals during the afternoon and evening. 
Colorful native costumes were enhanced 
by a background of flowers. The bank’s 
own cake was simple, a large “100” frosted 
in pure white with 100 gold candles. It 
was served by three associates in the 
costumes of 1836. 

DELCEvaRE KING, President, 

Granite Trust Company, 
Quincy, Massachusetts 
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And to Thomas Jefferson 


Sirs: I am enclosing a direct-by-mail 
advertising piece, reproducing a letter 
written by Thomas Jefferson in 1803, 
which we sent out in the five cities in which 
we operate. 

_In 1803 the President of the United 
States, with a salary of $25,000 a year, 
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required a bank which would permit the 
liquidation of a $550 obligation over a 
period longer than that ordinarily per- 
mitted by then existing financial institu- 
tions. He expressed his desire for banking 
terms, payment in 


A Better Qualified Staff 


Srrs: It is noteworthy in connection 
with our organization, the Union Trust 
Company of Rochester, that recognition 





monthly portions. 

The attached repro- a 
duction of a_ letter fear Sx 
written by President 
Jefferson sets forth this 
fact. The many com- 
ments we have re- 
ceived have been so 
gratifying that I 
thought by might be 
interested in seeing it. ‘an 
G. M. UNDERHILL, 

Advertising & 

Publicity Agent, 
The Morris Plan Bank 


of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia S 
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SUMME 


TRAVEL 


SERVICE 


- -=- free descriptive booklet 
who advise customers about traveling 


UMMER—vacation time—is travel time. 

Attractions at home and abroad beckon 
alluringly. 

Through the courtesy of travel services, 
transportation companies, resort bureaus and 
‘other organizations, banks may obtain from 
one source—The Burroughs Clearing House— 
an assortment of descriptive folders and 
booklets containing complete and up-to-the- 
minute travel information. 

There is no charge for this service. Just 
check the quantities needed for your cus- 
tomers or travel department and mail coupon. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE—June, 1936 
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s for bankers 


LUT 


Texas, with its centennial celebration, Germany, scene of the Olympic 
games, and cool vacation-lands are competing for the traveler’s favor this 
summer. Above are a few of the booklets you can obtain from The Burroughs 
Clearing House to pass along to customers who ask for travel information. 
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We estimate that we talk to 


Quantity Subject Quantity Subject 
GENTLEMEN—We would appreciate __-—« Central America ae Italy 
having on hand a supply of descrip- __- West Indies ae Balkans 
tive travel folders as indicated: Bermuda Asin 
DOMESTIC TRAVEL mae at 
Quantity Subject — — apan 
New England Geuth Amesion oe India 
Middle Atlantic States Europe —— Western Asia 
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CITY, STATE............ 


_persons annually about business or pleasure trips 
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L E T 7 E R S—continued 





of the importance of trained and efficient 
employees is considered a _ progressive 
bank’s greatest asset. 

To this end, there was recently organized 
a weekly class in Practical English and 
Effective Speech, attendance being volun- 
tary. Instructors are supplied by the 
Board of Education of Rochester. The 
attendance has been double the number 
expected, which has necessitated the for- 
mation of two groups, one for our Main 
Office and the other comprising the 
Branches. 

The lessons are very interesting and 
constructive, so that all the members, 
from officers to messengers, find them 
profitable. Pronunciation, diction, enunci- 
ation, increasing the vocabulary and tone 
inflection are the keynotes. The benefits 
derived are twofold, the results being 
increased interest in personal expression 
and a better qualified staff. 

The classes will be discontinued after 
June ist, to reconvene in the Fall. They 
in no way compete or conflict with the 
classes of the A. I. B. but serve as additional 
instruction and cultural training. 

Plans are also progressing to have 
debates and open discussions on timely 
subjects between the two groups. 

We believe this plan is unique in modern 
banking and it affords a nucleus for other 
subjects of equal importance. 

EK. F. Mernuart, Chief Clerk, 

Union Trust Company of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


* * 


A Lesson—A Laugh 


Strs: As part of our work in the Essex 
County Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking, we have endeavored to make 
banking better understood by making 
contacts with the public through talks 
before schools, parent-teacher associations 
and civic organizations, by radio talks, 
debates and newspaper articles. 

So far we have given twenty-two talks 
in schools, with an attendance to date of 
thirty-nine hundred. Our senior bankers 
have delivered talks before seven civic 
groups with a total audience of nine 
hundred. We have also given eight radio 


talks. 
Of all our activities, I find the work in 
schools most interesting. The teachers 


welcome our co-operation in supplementing 
the work done in the classroom. We con- 
sider it important to teach the facts of 
banking to students, feeling that in so 
doing we are helping to start them out in 
life better equipped. 

I should like you to read a few of the 
statements made by junior high school 
students in essays on banking. I have just 
finished some two hundred papers and on 
the whole they show a good grasp of the 
workings of a bank. I wish all the coming 
generation might be as well informed. An 
occasional misuse of a word, however, 
will bring a smile. For example: 

“The bank is a very important factor in 
the uprising of a community.” 

“Without banks, business people would 
go insane if they couldn’t loan money and 
wouldn’t have a safe place to keep it.” 

“The banks act as executives for some- 
one’s will.” 

“A bank may take a mortgage on your 
property. If you don’t meet the payment, 
they inherit your property.” 

“Banks do not lend money out toa person 
or government if they can’t or don’t think 
they will get it back.” 


June, 193;—THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
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Hundreds of bankers have written to tell 
us how very valuable they are finding 


POOR’S 
Bank & Executives Manual 


combined with our 


Bond Advisory Service 


They tell us that it has helped them improve their portfolios 
... that the definite recommendations have been remark- 
ably accurate . . . that the unlimited consultation privilege 
has been most valuable. And that the subscription rate of 
$95. a year is surprisingly low. 


Send for free descriptive folder 


POOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
90 BROAD STREET : 


: NEW YORK 




















New England... 


Serving New England for 100 


years enables us to effectively 
assist out-of-town banks with 


their New England business. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET - 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BOSTON 














“You do not get interest on money that 
you have in safe deposit boxes.” 

“The bank borrows money from the 
stockholders. If the bank is a failure, it is 
just too bad for the stockholders.” 

“The bank is useful to business men 
who wish to borrow money when business 
is falling into financial trouble.” 


**At the head of the bank is the president. 
He is highly educated in the field of bank- 
ing. Under him are his assistants whom 
he can turn to in any intricate proposition.”’ 

Our work in the schools has been very 
enjoyable and it is gratifying when public 
educators — appreciation for our 
efforts and when the students themselves 
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Municipal Bonds 


Due within 10 Years 





ISSUE 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Pub. Welf. 1%4’s 
Due 2-1-1938 
FALL RIVER, MASS., Discount Notes 
Due 11-6-1936 & 3-16-1937 
MASSACHUSETTS, COM’L OF, 
Pub. Wks. 1’s. Due 2-15-1939 
BOSTON, MASS., 0.68% & 1.20% 


Temp. Loan Notes.Due 11-5-1936 & 11-6-1936 


LYNBROOK, N. Y., Funding 1.60’s 
Due 5-1-1937-41 


BARNSTABLE COUNTY, MASS., 
Hse. of Corr. 14’s 

Due 12-1-1944-45 

ST. LOUIS, MO., Relief 2’s 

Due 3-1-1942; 45-46; Opt., 41 
ALLENTOWN, PA.,S/D Funding 2’s 
Due 5-1-1937-38; 40-43 

HAVERHILL, MASS., Relief 2’s 

Due 5-1-1937-38; 41-45 

IOWA COUNTIES PRIMARY RD., 
Ref. 144’s, 1%’s & 2’s 

Due 5-1-1939-45 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 

Refunding 2.10’s 

Due 5-15-1938-44 


CARMEL & PUTNAM VALLEY,N. Y., 


C/S/D No. 1, 4s. Due 11-1-1938-39; 41 
DURHAM, N. C., Var. 334’s 

Due 1-1-1940-42 

YONKERS, N. Y., Var. 3.30’s 

Due 4-1-1937; 39-45 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Relief 2.70’s & 3.30’s 
Due 4-15-1942-43; 46 & 1-15-1946 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY, N. J., Hospital 4's 


Due 4-1-1937-39; 43-46 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Gas Plant Rev. 4'3’s 


Due 6-1-1943-46 


YIELD 


TO MATURITY 


0.60 % 
0.50%, 0.65 % 
0.70% 
0.70%, 0.80% 


0.40 %- 1.60 % 


1.60 % 
1.40%- 1.75% 
0.40% -1.80% 


0.30%-2.00% 


0.90 %-2.09 % 


0.80 %- 2.10% 
1.50% -2.25% 
1.90% -2.25% 
1.25%-3.00% 
2.50 %- 3.00% 
0.70 %-3.10% 


3.40 % - 3.60% 


All offerings subject to prior sale and change in price. 
Descriptive circulars, amounts and prices upon request. 


At what level of 
income does it pay 


to buy Tax-Free Bonds 


under the 1935 Revenue Act? 


Banks will find this leaflet helpful for refer- 
ence, especially in providing accurate infor- 
mation to customers who may make inquiry 
regarding the subject dealt with. A copy 
of the leaflet will be sent upon request, 
without obligation. Write for leaflet BC-66. 











_ HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street + 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
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write: “There are many things I have learned 
from the bank lecture that I never knew.” 
C. Henry Rane, 
Chairman, Public Education Committee, 
Essex County Chapter, Inc., 
American Institute of Banking, 
Newark, New Jersey 
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Answering Howard Haines 


Sirs: In answer to the letter of Howard 
Haines of the First State Bank of Kansas 
City, Kansas, in your May issue, I will 
outline the ated we use in our Budget 
Plan Department for figuring rebates on 
accounts paid in full in advance. 

To use the figures given by Mr. Haines 
as our illustration, our reply to the cus- 
tomer would be as follows: 

“Mr. Jones, we are going to give you 
charges back on the same basis as you 
paid. For instance, you now have an 
installment due of $25. If you pay that, 
you still have a balance outstanding of 
$250. This balance of $250 is being paid 
ten months in advance. If you were to 
come in and borrow this amount for ten 
months the charge would be 5 per cent 
flat (based on a charge of 6 per cent for 
twelve months, or 4% per cent per month). 
So we are going to give you back $12.50 
which is exactly the same as you would 
have to pay us if we were giving this 
amount to you for the ten-month period.” 

On the above basis the bank has re- 
ceived $5.50 for carrying the loan for two 
months, which is correct. You will find 
that your customer will readily grasp this 
method of figuring the rebate. 

LEHMAN BLUMMER, 

Budget Plan Department, 
Central National Bank and 
Trust Company, Des Moines, Iowa 


NOTE : Other replies to Mr. Haines’ letter will be 
published in the July issue. 


* ° 


Compelled to Disagree 


Sirs: The very interesting article on 
“Reserve Accounts” by R. H. Brunkhorst 
seems to have prompted several of the 
letters in your May issue, two of which 
accompanied forms, a check stub and a 
pass book. 

I am compelled to disagree with Mr. 
Chas. N. Batchelder’s statement that his 
form is the “first major change in check 
stubs in a great many years,”’ and submit 
herewith my “Budget-Stub Checkbook” 
of the interleaved type. 





ee uM 7 * 
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First NATIONAL BANK 22-0 


As the flyleaf explains, this stub can be 
used as the most convenient way of 
classifying deposits and expenditure (for 
tax purposes, for reimbursement of travel- 
ing expenses, for records of specific types 
of expenses, as examples), or it offers the 
simplest and most effective form of budget- 
ing. It provides four separate accounts on 
the stub although there is actually only 
one account in the bank. 

T. J. Barcway, 

First National Bank of Mason City, 
Mason City, Iowa 
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The town: Norwich, N. ¥is es 
National Bank and Trust Company 








The population: 9,000 eo ne 
«+ The story: What the bank, ae 
from cost figures, is doing to increase income 


ee The result: A bigger net 
profit in 1935 than in 1929 | | 


CiountrY BANKING 


N our experience, it is possible for a 
country bank to make money 
pretty consistently, year after year, 

through good times and bad. We did 
slip into red ink figures during 1933, 
at which time we had considerable 
good company on the wrong side of 
the ledger. But the red ink came from 
bond losses, with some few loan losses, 
and most of these have since been 
recouped through the normal appreci- 
ation of those bonds and the normal 
recoveries on those notes. 

Aside from that one year, we have 
had a net profit every year. And, for 
that matter, so have we had strictly 
banking profits, as distinct from bond 
profits and recoveries. Some people 
have expressed surprise at this record. 
To us it seems not surprising, but 
merely the result of running a bank 
along rather conservative lines, watch- 
ing our expenses, analyzing expenses 
and costs and departmental activities, 


by 
OTIS A. THOMPSON 


Cashier and Trust Officer, The National Bank 
& Trust Company of Norwich, 
Norwich, New York 


making sure that we avoid wasteful 
practices both in respect to outgo and 
income. It seems only reasonable that 
a bank, performing a sound and useful 
social service in a solvent community, 
should earn a profit in recompense 
for its services performed. We have 
merely been rather careful to make 
sure that we get this honestly earned 
compensation. 


OURS | is an upstate city in the dairy- 

ing section of New York. Our farm- 
ing is preponderantly dairying. Several 
industries are in our city, none of 
them huge either as to volume of sales 


or employment, practically all of them 
well-managed and prosperous. The 
population of the city is between 8,500 
and 9,000. The farm land around us is 
by no means top-quality, much of it 
might be called marginal or worse. 
But the population is thrifty, indus- 
trious, and at least a normal propor- 
tion of the people know how to mind 
their own affairs in fashion to yield 
themselves a living according to their 
just deserts. 

Our city has two banks, of which 
ours is slightly the larger. Our other 
banking neighbors are not close— 
eight miles is the shortest distance in 
any direction that will yield a bank, 
and in one direction the distance is 
over twenty miles to a bank. The size 
of this region, coupled with the fact 
that Norwich is the county seat, no 
doubt accounts for the fact that our 
deposits exceed $2,800,000. 

It was back in 1926 that we decided 











The author is here shown talking to 
Robert S. Eaton, treasurer and general 
manager of the Norwich Pharmacal 
Company (Unguentine), a director and 
vice-president of the bank 


we really should know definitely how 
our earnings and expenses analyzed 
out. So we invited a consulting firm 
in and obtained a detailed report. 
Subsequently we have done this several 
limes, so that we have had periodic 
check-ups to make sure that our 
figures did not get out of line with the 
methods by which the facts should be 
arrived at. 


T would be difficult for us to over- 

state the value to our bank of really 
knowing these facts. In the six years 
between 1926 and 1932, for instance — 
certainly this was a period when little 
improvement would be looked for in 
bank figures—we managed to boost 
our net earnings on demand deposits 
from 1.16 per cent to 1.47 per cent, 
on time deposits from .54 per cent to 
1.20 per cent. ‘Meanwhile our net 
earnings on stockholders’ funds had 
shrunk only from 5.5 per cent to 4.07 
per cent, in spite of the yearly accre- 
tions to undivided profits, and a very 
substantial increase in our capital 
stock —which meant, of course, that 
in proportion the net results were very 
much better. It was not, to be sure, 
the expense analyses which thus im- 
proved our figures. But it was very 
largely because of the figures and 
information placed in our hands by 
the analyses that we were able to 
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devise ways—and were stimulated to 
devise ways—to improve our results. 

Anyone may criticize as obvious the 
assertion that there are just two ways 
to increase net profits. But the road 
is open to clear thinking about this 
only when these two ways are thought 
of in just these terms. One way is to 
reduce outgo, which in turn consists 
chiefly of expenses and of losses. The 
other way is to increase income. 


WHEN we set out ten years ago to 
study the problem of our particular 
institution, it quickly became evident 
that we had too much outgo and not 
enough income. Mind you, the prob- 
lem of a bank may easily be just one 
or the other of these ailments. But 
we were suffering from a mild form of 
shortcoming in each direction. The 
result was that we adopted a service 
charge schedule some time in 1927; 
we were among the first dozen or so 
of New York State banks to make 
service charges. That original schedule 
has been altered from time to time, 
always upward. And despite the fact 
that service charges are usually con- 
sidered important almost exclusively as 
a source of income, we used them as a 
tool not only to increase our gross 
income but also to decrease our ex- 
penses and thus to exert a double 
influence to improving our net. 

At the time our first service charge 
went into effect, the total number of 
our checking accounts showed a de- 
cline. There was also a small shrink- 
age in our demand deposits. We soon 
made this up, however. Today our 
deposits are far above those former 
totals, and we have some 1,200 check- 
ing accounts. 

The accounts that were closed had 
no tremendous immediate effect upon 
our expenses, except as it saved us an 
amount of stationery and considerable 
wear on our mechanical equipment. 
We did not put any of our clerks out 
on the street. But, over the years, as 
people left they have mostly not been 
replaced. Our total salary expense, 
or combined officers and employees 
pay roll, has since 1929 decreased from 
$49,557.00 to $41,650.00. The dif- 
ference merely represents the shrink- 
age in personnel. 

Another substantial share of the 
pay roll decrease may be laid at the 
door of modern mechanical equipment 
by which the operations throughout 
the bank have been lightened and 
speeded up. 

If the service charge put us in shape 
to make the salary savings, it has also 
brought us a substantial revenue. In 
1935, for instance, we took in $5,200 
on account service charges; $4,000 on 
note service charges for small amounts, 
overdue payments, and the like; $1,200 
for charges made to customers on the 
purchase and sale of securities. The 


total, you will observe, is $10,400, or 
$200 a week for the year. It is also a 
little better than 1.7 per cent on the 
total invested capital, surplus, and 
undivided profits of $608,000, or 2.6 
per cent on our capital of $400,000. 
We are from time to time told that our 
service charge schedules are not stiff 
enough, and we recognize that some 
methods have been developed which 
are no doubt more scientifically accu- 
rate, not to mention more productive, 
than the one which has evolved from 
our pioneering start back in 1927. 
But, whether or not ours is just exactly 
as good as it could be, the fact remains 
that it is distinctly worth having. 

Another important method of hold- 
ing expense within bounds is by paying 
a reasonable—which is another way 
of saying “‘low’ —rate of interest on 
time deposits. The banks in our 
immediate vicinity have shown very 
good sense in this respect. Even back 
in the days when 4 per cent was the 
usual rate for country banks here- 
abouts, our trade territory held to 
3% per cent as top. We all reduced 
rather early, before this was universally 
recognized as essential. Consequently 
our district has ordinarily been any- 
where from ' per cent to 1 per cent 
beneath the average of upstate New 
York country banks, and this has been 
a distinct help in obtaining adequate 
profits. 

Another place where country banks 
can quickly drop sizable amounts of 
money is in questionable loans and 
investments —not, perhaps, obviously 
questionable ones, but those which 
should be made sparingly if at all. 
For example, we do not care for long- 
term, slowly-liquidated loans. These 
are simply not suitable to represent 
demand deposits. Nor, in our judg- 
ment, is there any real difference 
between demand deposits and time 
deposits, as time deposits are now 
constituted. Certainly a good many 
banks discovered back in the early 
30’s that so-called time money took 
wing more quickly than did many 
demand deposits. Therefore, until 
and unless demand characteristics are 
somehow removed from time deposits, 
we shall pursue the identical invest- 
ment policies in handling time funds. 


HE same thing goes for any bonds 

except the best ratings. An analysis 
of our bonds discloses the great bulk 
of them over in the column headed 
AAA. By the time you get down to A, 
our holdings are very small. Why? 
Well, that story is a sad one. We had 
some bonds which had been purchased 
back in the halcyon days, and while 
our good bonds showed at the absolute 
bottom a shrinkage of $8,000 on a total 
of more than $1,000,000, or less than 
1 per cent shrinkage, our higher- 
yield bonds ran into a_ percentage 
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which hurt. Consequently we now 
hold just about top quality throughout 
our investment account, with maturi- 
ties set up to liquidate a stated pro- 
portion each year. Our _ intention, 
when now we buy a bond, is to hold 
it to maturity. We do a minimum of 
trading, especially in general market 
bonds. The reason for this is that we 
discovered, back in the depths of the 
depression, that in our active trading 
to pick up a point here and half a 
point there, we had while making an 
acceptable trading profit somehow 
managed to trade most of our bonds 
down and trade the quality right out 
of this much-traded section of our 


The Bank’s Key to 
Farm Loans 


GREAT help in making sound 

loans to farmers that come to the 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Norwich is a soil map. It is kept 
under the glass on Mr. Thompson’s 
desk. 

This map, which is reproduced for 
the benefit of other banks, covers 
Chenango County, New York. It was 
originally a combination road and soil 
map. 

Before being retouched, to bring out 
the various classifications more dis- 
tinctly, it was headed ‘Preliminary 
Road and Land Classification in 
Chenango County.” The heavy, solid 
lines and the broken lines indicate 
roads, by means of which farm loca- 
tions are quickly established. The 
fine, solid lines are used to indicate 
boundaries. Then the various types 
of soil in the county are indicated by 
different shadings and keyed with 
Roman numerals. In Mr. Thompson’s 
original map the types of soil are shown 
by different colors. Type I land, which 
is very poor, is in red; Type II, only 
a little better, in blue; Type III, a 
fair grade of farm land, in green; 
Type IV, good land, in yellow; Type V, 
which is top quality, in orange. 

“A good many country bankers 
claim to know the characteristics of 
all the farm land in their territories,” 
says Mr. Thompsor, “but I doubt 
whether they could reach this mark 
in a district showing such wide vari- 
ations as ours, and I doubt whether 
in a district showing any variation: 
whatever the banker’s memory could 
be as accurate as a well-drawn map. ° 
Certainly this soil map has helped us 
lo avoid making excessive loans in 


poor regions, and turning down good loans where they 
should be made. For instance, a farmer on the red-mapped 
land is hardly good for more than $100, no matter how 
honest and thrifty and capable he may be; a farmer on the 
orange-mapped land, if he has the other characteristics of a 
good borrower, may be entirely able to repay $1,000 out of 
a year’s milk checks. and still send his children comfortably 


to college.” 


portfolio. Obviously, in good times it 
makes very little difference to a bank 
what kind of bonds it has, just so it 
avoids the cats and dogs. But when 
times get hard and bonds are likely to 
be called upon to yield cash to pull the 
institution through, this is exactly the 
moment when less than top quality 
bonds melt away in value like a snow- 
bank in the April sun. 

It is for this same reason that we 
incline to make collateral loans only 
on securities which are readily conver- 
tible into cash. At the same time, we 
do not wish to make collateral loans 
if we think that the only way they can 
eventually be paid off will be through 
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selling the collateral. A considerable 
share of our collateral loans are for 
commercial purposes and many of 
these loans would be acceptable to us 
if there were no collateral accompany- 
ing them. 

We make just as many good loans as 
we can obtain. Many of them are to 
local merchants and others locally 
engaged in business. A _ substantial 
volume comes in the classification of 
loans to farmers in amounts from a 
usual minimum of $200 to a usual 
maximum of $1,000. On these, we do 
not take chattel or real mortgages — 
except in loans where the farmer gets 
into straits before it is paid, and then 








LAND CLASSIFICATION — CHENANGO COUNTY-NEW YORK 











A soil map is a great help in making loans to farmers. It shows soil classifications 
for Chenango County, New York 


state 


Such maps can usually be obtained from one source or 
another, depending upon how such work is done in a given 
state or county. Probable sources of such information are 
conservation departments, 
county agents, and so on. 
one can know how greatly valuable such data can be in 
making the types of loans that are paid on time, and 


agricultural colleges, 
Only the banker who has used 


avoiding those which would later turn sour. 
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only to safeguard ourselves against 
what appears to be a souring loan. 

About half of our loans are secured, 
half unsecured. Of the unsecured, 
about half are commercial and half 
agricultural. Just how the secured 
loans divide up is something we have 
never investigated, though they are 
preponderantly from the townspeople. 
Our total loans and discounts are 
around $1,100,000, or approximately 
39 per cent of total deposits. We wish 
we might have more, but in the quality 
which we require they simply are not 
available in our district. 

This figure is, of course, a consider- 
able decrease below what our loans 
were at the peak —in fact, it is almost 
exactly 50 per cent. The effect upon 
the institution’s income is obvious. 
Likewise, the shrinkage in bond yields 
has naturally pushed our income still 
further down, along with the various 
other influences well known to all 
bankers. The result has been, for 
example, a shrinkage of banking in- 
come (which is not inclusive of bond 
profits or loan recoveries) between 
1929 and 1935 of $30,971.00, or 17.1 
per cent. 

What strikes a good many indi- 
viduals as remarkable, however, is 
that despite this decrease in banking 
revenue, our net banking profit derived 
_ from these same sources has actually 
increased by $6,863.00, or 15.4 per 
cent, in the same interval of years. 
The reason, of course, is the expense 
savings which we have effected, chief 
among these the decrease in time 
money interest credited, and expense 
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incurred, chiefly pay roll. In other 
words, while our banking revenue was 
shrinking $30,971.00 in these six years, 
our banking expense was being de- 
creased even more, $37,834.00, leaving 
our net banking profits larger by 
$6,863.00 in 1935 than in 1929. When 
you add to this the bond profits in- 
curred during 1935, and the charge-off 
recoveries, it will be seen that 1935 
was for us a very good year indeed. 

When all is said and done, country 
banking boils down to a comparatively 
few sound principles and procedures. 
The first is to obtain all of the income 
that can legitimately be obtained, but 
never at a disproportionate risk; as 
someone has well said, 6 per cent is 
not a sporting rate of gross profit, and 
does not justify taking any long 
chances. The second, and corollary, 
is to hold down all forms of outgo, 


which includes expenses, losses, and 
the like. 


[X our experience and observation, 

the greatest aid to attaining these 
results is a conscientious board of 
directors made up of men who know 
what it is all about and who are kept 
constantly informed. Our board is 
pre-eminently this type. It is made up 
of leading business and professional 
men of Norwich, along with the active 
senior officers of the bank. It meets 
weekly instead of at longer intervals, 
and does so for $5 per man per meet- 
ing, which in our opinion is the best- 
value spending that the bank does. 
Of the board membership of eleven, 
the average attendance is eight, which 


is remarkably high in consideration 
of the large business affairs which take 
many of these men on long trips, and 
the proportionately distant vacation 
points chosen by many of them. 

We equip these directors with very 
complete information, so that they 
can really direct. We use essentially 
the forms fostered by the bank 
management commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, with some 
changes and additions to suit our 
particular requirements. And when a 
director has read his way through 
these reports—which are, in all fair- 
ness, very concise and efficient —he 
has no excuse for being unfamiliar 
with any salient feature of the bank’s 
affairs. 

Our directors read the reports and 
study them. They control the affairs 
of the institution, and really direct the 
actions of the officers. They are avail- 
able for consultation at all times, and 
are consulted frequently. All told, 
they are of inestimable value to the 
institution. It is questionable whether 
the bank could have made the long 
and steady progress which it has made, 
had it not been for this close and inti- 
mate supervision by a group of men of 
vision. And it is certain that without 
the encouragement and assistance of- 
fered by a conscientious and able 
board, the active officers would have 
found it much more difficult to steer 
the bank through the years of depres- 
sion with its current record of a net 
profit every year but one, and a profit 
line working steadily upward with 
only an occasional temporary setback. 








An interior view of The National Bank & Trust Company of Norwich, Norwich, New York. 


The bank is located upstate, in the dairying section 
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Suggested Limit of Bond Investment— 
Not To Exceed 24 To 3 Times Aggregate Capital Funds 
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Though he states that the investment policy of individual banks may properly differ, Mr. Massie 





sets up an ideal objective for the average bank 


Bank INVESTMENTS-II 


Because it has grown to major proportions the bond 
account deserves major consideration . . . For a sound 
operation banks can apply certain broad principles 


the changes which have brought to 

the commercial banks of America 
a basic shift in loan and investment 
opportunities. We measured these 
changes statistically as well as we 
were able, and arrived at the conclu- 
sion that these changes are here to 
remain for a while, that commercial 
loans will not soon be so plentiful as 
once they were. What, then, can be 
done to develop an approach which 
will minimize opportunities for loss and 
stabilize yields of the investment 
account at acceptable levels? 

A bank ordinarily uses as much of 
its funds as possible in productive 
loans, for these are the backbone of 
the banking business. Lacking suf- 
ficient outlet for its funds through safe 
loans, the bank turns to the bond 
market to employ these funds. If 
satisfactory investments cannot be 
found in the bond market, the cash is 
allowed to accumulate—as is true 


I a previous article* we reviewed 


* Bank Investments’. by Adrian M. Massie, The 
Burroughs Clearing House, May, 1936, page 5. 


by 
ADRIAN M. MASSIE 


Vice-president, The New York Trust Company, 
New York City 


right now-—in the form of excess 
reserves. 

Since the investment account or 
bond portfolio has grown to such 
proportions, it deserves detailed treat- 
ment in this analysis of bank invest- 
ments. Certain broad principles under- 
lie the sound operation of a commercial 
bank’s bond account, and these if 
thoroughly understood and diligently 
followed should prevent much of the 
trouble experienced by many banks 
since 1929. 

When a bond is purchased by a 
bank, two new forces are brought into 
play which do not exist when an 
ordinary commercial loan is made. 
First, a bond has a longer maturity, 
which forces the bank to depend upon 
marketability or shiftability rather 


than on true liquidity. Second, a 
bond has a market quotation which 
rises or falls on two factors, money 
rates and credit risk. Commercial 
loans, security loans, real estate loans 
are unaffected by market quotations, 
are never marked down unless they 
deteriorate in value. Bonds must be 
valued in statements according to 
market quotations. This difference 
between bonds and loans is important 
and deserves emphasizing. 

Whenever the fluctuation of value 
of assets wipes out the surplus and 
undivided profits of a bank and eats 
into its capital, the directors are 
commonly required by law either to 
close the bank or else make good any 
impairment of the capital. At present 
the surplus and undivided profit ac- 
counts of most banks are small, 
following the ravages of the depression. 
Yet deposits have greatly increased 
so that in many banks they are more 
than ten times greater than total 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits. 
Assuming that capital equals surplus 
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Suggested Quality of Bond 
Investment— 





All 100 per cent Prime Bonds 
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The quality of bonds for the ideal bond account of the average bank should be 100 per cent prime 


and undivided profits, then deposits 
would be twenty times as great as 
surplus and undivided profits. 

We already know that 43 per cent 
of total resources of reporting member 
banks is now in investments. The 
value of bonds and other investments 
subject to price fluctuation in the 
average bank, which fluctuation must 
be recognized in making statements, 
is therefore about nine and one-half 
times the amount of the surplus and 
undivided profits accounts. A fluctu- 
ation downward of about 10 per cent 
of the average bond account would 
close the average bank. This legal 
requirement was pushed aside and for- 
gotten during the depression, but it 
should not be overlooked in discussing 
investment principles. Nor can we 
overlook that the index of market 
price of good bonds declined about 
23 per cent between January 1929 and 
July 1932. 


‘THE great volume of bonds in bank 

assets makes all this very pertinent. 
We must recognize that a bank should 
not have too many bonds—even of 
good quality —in proportion to surplus 
and undivided profits. Likewise, a 
bank should not hold very many bonds 


of a character subject to severe price « 


decline in a period of crisis. 
We must remember that a bond 


account used for secondary reserve 
purposes is never urgently needed 
except in times of panic, and then 
perhaps for only a few weeks or at 
most a few months. Keep this in mind. 
Unless the bond account stays good at 
all times, it will not fulfill the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. Do 
you remember the sickening feeling 
experienced back in 1932 when the 
bond account was priced daily and 
losses mounted even on good bonds? 
We may not experience that crisis 
situation soon again—Heaven grant 
we do not! But it has taught us a few 
lessons which must not be forgotten: 

1. Not to hold too many bonds. 

2. Not to hold too many long-term 
bonds. 

3. Not to hold too many inferior 
bonds. 

4. Not to hold too many non- 
marketable bonds. 

Some bankers will dispute this. 
Many believe that deposit insurance 
and liberalized Federal Reserve regula- 
tions for borrowing will prevent bank- 
ing panics. Maybe they will. I hope 
so. But a sound banker does not rely 


. too much on the successful operation 


of untried theories, he holds himself 
wholly safe until they have been proved 
by time, which alone can prove them. 

A commercial bank is inherently 
handicapped in handling its bond 


account. The time when it cannot find 
any other means of investing its funds 
is when it must buy bonds—which is 
when rates are low and other banks 
have bid up bond prices. Conversely, 
a commercial bank is expected to sell 
bonds to supply depositors and bor- 
rowers with funds just when money 
rates are high, when investors and 
other banks have already sold bonds 
and driven down bond prices. It is 
not surprising that the results of bonds 
to banks have over the years been so 
poor, nor that many bankers believe 
banks should have no bonds. Yet — 
the figures already reviewed indicate 
that a bank unwilling to buy bonds 
today will have 67.5 per cent of its 
total resources in cash or equivalent. 
Certainly a bank in this cash position 
will earn little or nothing. We must 
hold bonds to earn a profit. What 
bonds? How should they be fashioned 
into a bond account? 


BEFORE going further, let me makea 

general disclaimer. There is in this 
article no intention to lay down a 
prescription to fit the requirements of 
any given bank or of all banks. Nor 
is this necessarily something which 
particularly applies at this instant in 
time. We are here dealing in average 
situations, and as with all averages 
there may be no single institution 
which precisely measures to the aver- 
age. Likewise, present money rates 
represent an abnormal condition which 
can hardly be expected to continue 
indefinitely. The investment policy 
of each bank may properly differ 
because its problems differ from the 
average, and because of the general 
characteristics, training, and outlook 
of the men administering the affairs 
of the bank. What will be said applies 
to the average bank, if there be such a 
phenomenon. There will be many 
exceptions which may be sustained, 
no doubt. There will be times in 
future when the ideas advanced here 
will be easier to put into effect than 
right now. All of which will in no 
sense alter the principles involved, or 
their strength over the long term, 
however it may change the details in 
which these principles are carried out. 

In the ideal bond account for the 
average bank, the quantity of bonds 
should not be in excess of two and 
one-half to three times the aggregate 
of the bank’s capital funds. (And if 
you wish to argue that four times, or 
two times, would be better, let’s con- 
cede it for the sake of avoiding dissen- 
sion; the point is, set up a standard 
and work toward it.) The quality of 


the bonds should be 100 per cent 
prime, with United States Govern- 
ment bonds constituting 75 per cent 
The longest 
should not exceed ten 
it eight or 


of the total account. 
maturities 


years—all right, make 
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twelve if you prefer, but set a limit to 
fit your situation. The maturities 
should be so arranged that some bonds 
would fall due in each year from one 
to ten, and the average maturity for 
the entire bond account should not 
exceed five years. If there are excess 
funds for investment beyond this 
amount, they should be invested in 
prime obligations maturing in less than 
one year. 

The ideal behind this idea of suc- 
cessive maturities is that there should 
be enough maturities each year to 
meet the normal expectations of cash 
requirements for that year for paying 
off creditors of the bank. It should be, 
if you please, like a glacier moving 
majestically, slowly, steadily from the 
head of the valley to the shore of the 
sea. When we once get it going, we 
should buy ten-year maturity bonds, 
place them back at the far point of the 
glacier, in the knowledge that ten 
years from now they will come down 
to our shore and deliver us the cash 
maturities as planned. This is essen- 
tially how the insurance companies do 
it, buying good bonds and holding to 
maturity. There should be no inten- 
tion of bond-trading or selling or 
shifting—though of course’ trading 
would be done if, as frequently occurs, 
two equally good bonds got out of 


line and offered the opportunity to 
snipe a few thirty-seconds by sale and 
replacement. There should be no 
intention or plan to sell off bonds 
before maturity to realize funds —but 
the thing should be set up so that, 
whenever any inordinate demand for 
funds might arrive beyond expecta- 
tions, we could get the cash by selling 
off the bonds maturing a year and 
two years from now, thus being rather 
sure of realizing a price very close to 
par because of the short maturities. 


BY now you have no doubt realized 

the similarity between this recom- 
mended bond account procedure and 
the old-fashioned procedure which was 
possible when commerical credit instru- 
ments were plentiful enough to keep a 
bank’s funds profitably employed. A 
bond account such as outlined here is 
self-liquidating, although the period 
over which it is self-liquidating has 
necessarily been greatly extended over 
the corresponding period used with 
commercial loans—this in accordance 
with the inherently longer term maturi- 
ties of bonds compared with counter 
notes. In fact, the policy here out- 
lined for operating a bond account 
might be criticized as being founded 
on the old theory of commercial bank- 
ing and of failing to recognize the 
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fundamental change in the nature of 
bank credit. Also, that it is unneces- 
sarily conservative in view of the 
extent to which the lending facilities 
of the Federal Reserve banks have been 
broadened. All of these considerations 
have been weighed, but there are others 
which must be taken into account. 

The volume of banking assets subject 
to market fluctuation will probably 
remain relatively large for a long time. 
Interest rates will no doubt fluctuate 
over a period of years within wide 
limits as in the past. If so, long-term 
bonds will change greatly in price and 
therefore both the quantity of the 
bonds and the length of time to 
maturity should be kept within limits 
determined by rational processes rather 
than through mere chance of what 
bonds were available when the bank 
had some funds to invest. 

United States Government obliga- 
tions will probably be outstanding in 
large volume for a long time and so will 
provide an adequate supply for bank 
investment both as to quantity and as 
to maturity. In addition, they will 
have superior market stability as com- 
pared with many corporate issues. 

The selection of corporation securi- 
ties requires a higher degree of technical 
knowledge. Such securities are subject 
to. unforeseen industrial (See page 23) 


Suggested Self-Liquidating Bond Account— 
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The ideal behind the plan of successive maturities is that a definite division of the bond account should mature each year, 
the entire account moving like a glacier from the head of the valley to the shore of the sea 
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Customers were in- 
formed of the plan 
by means of an an- 
nouncement card 


A plan that provides an increased 
measure of safety in the handling 
of savings deposits and withdrawals 


by 


ARTHUR R. STENGEL 


Treasurer, Quincy Savings Bank, 


Quincy, Massachusetts 


Dua Controt for 
Savincs ACCOUNTS 


-M FTER nearly three years experi- 
A ence we can report the two-teller 

system for handling savings de- 
posits and withdrawals is efficient and 
satisfactory. It is acceptable to the 
public and equally acceptable, if that 
contingency should bother you, to the 
tellers. It does not retard our usual 
operations nor cause depositors to pile 
up at a window during a rush. 

Besides these matter-of-fact argu- 
ments, the two-teller system has some 
definite advantages of its own. 

We did not discard the system which 
had served us well for 88 years because 
of any sudden need or unpleasantness. 
As far as we know our personnel is 
absolutely honest and reliable, and the 
safeguards we maintain for some 25,000 
accounts and over $17,000,000 of de- 
posits would protect our depositors 
against even the infrequent sort of 
trouble when some over-tempted bank 
employee goes wrong. But there 
seemed to be a trend toward making 
savings banks still safer. 

The suggestion came in a friendly 
way. Every year when the Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Banks makes 
his audit and inspection the report 
comes to us with a few recommenda- 
tions. Usually these are casual rather 
than critical. For two or three years 
the commissioner had _ suggested: 
“Your bank is safe, all right, but it 
would be even safer if you adopted the 
two-teller system.” 


Finally we took the hint. After all, 


we like to adopt new ideas before we 
are forced to, either by competition or 
otherwise. There’s a satisfaction in 
being a leader. 

So we went to the commissioner. 
“‘What system shall we adopt?” we 
asked. 

“Our department never suggests a 
system,” the commissioner replied. 
“You work out whatever method you 
want. Then we’ll examine it and see if 
it’s right.” 

This answer came pleasantly enough. 
It gave us all the room we could ask 
for to look around and to experiment. 

We visited various banks in Boston 


BOOKKEEPER 
| - 75000 





and vicinity and gathered the advice 
and suggestions of all our friends. 
Finally, in the fall of 1933 we surprised 
our depositors by discarding the old 
setup where each teller handled any 
account, accepted deposits and paid 
out withdrawals. We adopted a new 
setup. 


WE divided our accounts according 

to activity: 1 to 75,000 and 75,001 
to the end of the list. Re-arranging the 
ledger cards to make them more acces- 
sible called for some new equipment at 
the time, but of course it saves leg- 
work and criss-crossing on the part of 


TELLER 


1- 75000 











Windows in the bank were divided into two units of three windows each. Each unit 
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Treasurer Stengel posing as the bookkeeper to show how the dual control plan works. He has recorded a deposit. 


tellers and bookkeepers. That was an 
incidental change. 

More important, we divided the 
windows into two units of three each: 
a teller flanked by two bookkeepers. 
You hand your savings book and your 
money to one of the bookkeepers and 
he makes certain entries. Then he 
passes the book to the teller at the next 
window, and you pick it up there. As 
you see, no one person has complete 
control of the transaction. Instead of 
having cards, signatures and the com- 
plete handling of each entry in the 
hands of one teller —a procedure which 
has tempted some young men to make 


¥ 


consists of a teller flanked by two bookkeepers 





The teller at his right will enter it in the pass book 


false entries and withdrawals and 
which undoubtedly permits of easy 
defalcation if the teller has an oppor- 
tunity to compile and use duplicate 
savings cards—we have two persons 
handling each transaction. The risk of 
collusion is small. 

When we inaugurated this system 
we had to use pen-and-ink forms and 
methods, because no machines were 
then developed to fit this operation. 
Such machines, which we call validat- 
ing machines, have since come on the 
market and handle the work very well. 
Fundamentally, however, the system 
is the same as we adopted three years 
back, except for such minor perfec- 
tions as come about in normal use. 

The only explaining we have ever 
done, or found need to do, was in the 
form of a printed card. In case any 
depositor questions why he should 
have to go to two windows to make a 
deposit, we hand him the card repro- 
duced on these pages. 

We felt that this much explanation 
was sufficient to tell a new depositor 
that he is not being imposed upon but 
that this procedure is what every 
customer of the bank has to go through. 
That satisfies him. We didn’t go into 
a lengthy exposition of the whys and 
wherefores, feeling that the public isn’t 
interested in our internal housekeep- 
ing. Of course, in case anybody asks 
intelligent questions, we can take him 
behind the scenes and explain the whole 
idea to him, but this rarely happens. 


Let’s follow through a few sample 
transactions now and show how the 
two-teller system works. 

John Jones comes in to open a new 
account. His first deposit, let us say, 
is $1,000. 


HE goes to the new account window. . 
Here he fills out a signature card 
and signs a ledger card, both of which 
bear the next vacant number, the 
same as the pass book which is to be 
given him. The new account clerk 
makes out a white deposit slip with the 
name John Jones at the top, writing in 
pen (although for clarity the specimens 
shown herewith are typewritten). This 
deposit slip folds in two and carries its 
own “‘carbon”’ so as to make two copies 
with one printing. He inserts this slip 
in the validating machine, punches the 
keys which indicate the account num- 
ber and then the key marked ACCT. 
NO. which automatically prints the 
above information and the date. He 
then punches the keys for the deposit, 
presses the key marked DEP. and that 
figure is printed. Quick as this opera- 
tion is, it practically brands those 
figures into the paper. The ribbon of 
the validating machine imprints the 
reverse of the slip at the same time 
that the front is being printed, thus 
making alteration difficult. The 
same information of course is printed 
on the tape that is locked in the 
machine. 
Then the new account clerk tears 
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the deposit slip at the perforation 
mark. The short end he hands to the 
customer, for identification, and di- 
rects him to step to the window marked 
“Teller, 75,001 to End,” which is 
practically at his elbow. He mean- 
while hands the new pass book, the 
money and the large end of the deposit 
slip to the teller, who writes in the 
deposit. The depositor presents his 
stub at the teller’s window and is 
given the pass book. The deposit has 
been completed. 

We use this same white deposit slip 
for a re-opened account as well as for 
a new account. 

Most deposits of course go on the 
yellow deposit slip. Let’s follow 
through a typical deposit, made, let 
us say, by Mary Jones. She wishes to 
deposit a check for $125. 

Mary Jones goes to one of the two 
bookkeepers’ windows bearing the num- 
bers which embrace her account. The 
bookkeeper handles the deposit slip the 
same as described above. When the 
major part of the ticket comes to the 
teller, he enters the new deposit in the 
pass book as usual, enters the new total 
—and then carries this total to the top 
right-hand corner of the deposit slip. 
Later, when these slips are picked up 
to be entered on the ledger cards, this 
serves as a checkup. If a depositor 
should have happened to alter the 
figures in his book, or in case we have 
made some error, we can phone or 
write the depositor to bring his book 
in for examination and correction. 

This takes care of deposits. 


DEPOSIT TICKET 
QUINCY SAVINGS BANK 


John Jones 


WR 9% 100,115 


1,00 0.00 DEP 
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Now let’s see how withdrawals are 
handled. They go through the same 
validating machine, in exactly the same 
way. The only difference is that we use 
different colors to make the selection 
and handling of the slips easier. 

Mary Smith, Account No. 53,194, 
wishes to withdraw $150. She goes to 
the bookkeeper marked “1 to 75,000” 
and hands in her pass book, telling the 
young man inside the window she 
wants $150. He inserts a blue dupli- 
cate slip in the validating machine, 
punches 53,194 and the Acct. No. key, 
which prints that information and also 
the date. He punches $150 and then 
the withdrawal key, marked WI., 
which performs the printing operation. 
Then he writes the name Mary Smith 
at the top and hands the slip to her 
to sign her name on the second line. 
Meanwhile the bookkeeper pulls the 
ledger card and balances the book. 


HE bookkeeper then separates the 

slip and gives her the short end. The 
longer end he passes on to the teller, 
along with the pass book. In the sec- 
ond or two it takes Mary Smith to step 
to the next window the bookkeeper 
compares the signature on the with- 
drawal slip. The teller enters the 
withdrawal in the book, enters the new 
balance on the top right-hand corner 
of the slip, hands the customer her 
money and book, and puts the slip in 
the drawer. 

One further matter here. On with- 
drawals, the bookkeeper drops a green 
card in place of the ledger card. This 


shows that the account is being worked 
on. Thus it would be impossible for a 
clever depositor to ever make an 
erasure in the book and come in to 
close the account before the previous 
withdrawal has been entered on the 
ledger card. These green cards also 
help the ledger clerks put the cards 
back in the right place. 

Close-outs are handled on a pink 
withdrawal slip. Here we have the 
account of one John Johnson, account 
number 12,345 whose balance is $500 
even and he wants it all; wants to close 
the account. We handle him the same 
as any other withdrawal, except that 
there isn’t any new balance to be en- 
tered here, so no space is provided on 
the slip for that information. When 
an account is closed out the teller pulls 
the card and it finds its way to the 
inactive file. 

Now let’s suppose that a couple of 
things go wrong, just to indicate that 
this system will take care of almost any 
contingency. 

Suppose the system clogs up. Right 
now we have two bookkeepers supply- 
ing one teller. Suppose this means a 
waiting line piles up at the teller’s 
window. Very well, we can switch 
more work over to the bookkeepers, 
letting them enter the deposit or the 
withdrawal and asking the teller only 
to verify the figures. 

Suppose the bookkeeper makes a 
mistake. He has already punched 
certain keys which add certain deposits 
inside the machine. Very well; he 
merely advances the tape, (See page 22) 








Daily Activity Report 
No. Deposits 
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No. Transactions 
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Accounts Closed 











The bank uses two deposit slips: A white one for new or reopened accounts. A yellow 
one for all other deposits 


Both deposit and withdrawal slips are fold-over forms with a carbonized area for duplicating 
the date, account number, and amount. The slips are perforated for easy separation 
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There are likewise two withdrawal slips: 


Orver 150.00 


A blue one for ordinary or partial withdrawals. 
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A pink one for 








Daily activityreport carries sum- 
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The bill to clarify banking law... Closer trust supervision in 
Regulation F... The trend of farm credit at the FCA... The FDIC 


1935 report...The FHA turns to savings and loan associations 
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Changes in Banking Law 


The outlook for enactment of legislation making a 
number of minor changes in national banking laws was 
uncertain as Congress neared a probable adjournment date. 
The proposals were made by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in his annual report and were introduced in both 
House and Senate. The House banking and currency 
committee reported out an omnibus bill embodying several 
of the provisions but Representative T. Alan Goldsborough, 
in charge of the legislation, later asked that it be recom- 
mitted for further consideration of a number of objections 
which had come to the committee’s attention. 

One of the amendments would make it easier for a state 
bank to convert into a national bank by terminating the 
double liability of stockholders upon conversion, and by 
permitting capital notes and debentures sold to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to be considered by the 
Comptroller as capital stock provided he has assurance 
that the necessary amount will be issued upon conversion. 

Another amendment permits banks to pay dividends on 
stock alt any time convenient although declarations of 
dividends must continue to be made only semi-annually, 
and also clarifies the definitions of the terms “‘bad debts” 
and “‘net addition to profits’’ as used in the Comptroller’s 
regulations. 

Still another amendment provides that after creditors 
of a national bank in receivership have been paid in full the 
shareholders may vote whether to continue the receivership 
or appoint an agent to liquidate the remaining assets for 
them, and gives preferential treatment to shareholders who 
have paid assessments. 


Closer Trust Supervision 


Closer supervision of the trust departments of national 
banks is the object of revised Regulation F issued by the 


Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System as of 
June 1. The directors of each bank having a trust depart- 
ment are made specifically responsible for the investment of 
the funds, and separate and detailed books and records are 
required. 

The most important new provision is that the directors 
appoint a trust investment committee of at least three 
capable and experienced officers. ‘“‘All investments of trust 
funds by the trust department of every such national bank 
shall be made, retained or disposed of only with the approval 
of the trust investment committee; and such committee 
shall keep minutes of all its meetings, showing the disposi- 
tion of all matters considered and passed upon by it. Such 
committee shall, at least once during each period of twelve 
months, review all the assets held in or for each fiduciary 
account to determine their safety and current value and the 
advisability of retaining or disposing of them; and a report 
of all such reviews, together with the action taken as a 
result thereof, shall be noted in the minutes of the trust 
investment committee.” 

Directors are also required to appoint a committee not 
including bank executive officers to make an audit of the 
trust department at least once a year and to report in 
writing on the safety and current value of all assets in each 
trust and the advisability of retaining or disposing of them, 
and on the handling of trust funds awaiting investment or 
distribution. The board of directors must give considera- 
tion to these reports and note action in their minutes. 

To the requirement that trust funds may not be invested 
in obligations of the bank, its interests, officers, or affiliates, 
the board added: ‘“‘Under recognized principles of sound 
practice regarding the handling of trust funds, a trustee or 
other fiduciary should not have any interest, direct or 
indirect, in the funds of a trust except as a fiduciary, and 
this requirement contemplates that the national bank will 
not invest trust funds in the obligations of any organization 
in which officers, directors, or employees of the bank have 
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such an interest as might affect the exercise of the best 
judgment of the management of the bank in investing trust 
funds. This requirement shall not be deemed to prohibit 
investments which are expressly required by the instrument 
creating the trust or by court order.” 

The Board of Governors also included in the regulation, 
with their endorsement, the statement of principles of trust 
institutions adopted by the American Bankers Association 
in 1933. Also included are the matters to which the Board 
of Governors will give special consideration in passing on 
applications from national banks for authority to establish 
trust departments. While the board has acted on these 
considerations in the past, their inclusion in the regulation 
is new. They are as follows: 

‘“‘Whether, under the provisions of section 11 (k) of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, the bank has sufficient 
capital and surplus to render it eligible to receive permission 
to exercise the fiduciary powers applied for and whether 
the granting of any or all of such powers would be in 
contravention of State or local law; 

“The needs of the community for trust service of the 
kind applied for and the probable volume of such trust 
business available to the bank; 

“The general condition of the bank, particularly the 
adequacy of its net capital and surplus funds in relation to 
the character and condition of its assets and to its deposit 
liabilities and other corporate responsibilities, including the 
proposed exercise of trust powers; 

“The general character and ability of the management 
of the bank; 

“The nature of the supervision to be given to the pro- 
posed trust activities, including the qualifications and 
experience of the members of the proposed trust investment 
committee; 

“The qualifications, experience and character of the 
proposed executive officer or officers of the trust department; 

‘ “Whether the bank has available competent legal coun- 
sel to advise and pass upon trust matters whenever neces- 
sary; and 

“Any other facts and circumstances that seem to it 
proper.” 


Farm Credit Activities 


The Farm Credit Administration is nearing the end of 
its emergency program of lending government money to 
refinance farm debts, but the co-operative farm credit 
agencies which it operates are intended to be permanent 
and are being treated on that basis. 

A substantial increase in farm financing by private 
agencies is noted with pleasure by FCA officials but at the 





International News Photo 
New quarters are planned for the United States Government 
Printing Office. The architect’s drawing for the building is 
shown above 
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same time they warn that government activity in assisting 
lending through the land banks and production credit 
associations will continue. The second mortgage debt 
refinancing of the Land Bank Commissioner is passing out 
of the picture and the emergency short-term loans made 
during the worst of the depression are steadily being liqui- 
dated, while a much larger proportion of the Federal Land 
Bank loans is going to purchase farms and for other normal 
financing purposes. 

On the other hand, the money supplied for current farm 
operations by the production credit associations last year 
was double the 1934 figure and loans this year are running 
20 per cent ahead of 1935. The fact that more farmers are 
now able to qualify for these secured short-term loans is 
one of the most striking signs in the improvement in 
agricultural conditions this spring as contrasted with 
previous seasons, in the opinion of Governor W. I. Myers 
of the FCA. 

Much interest in purchasing farms is reported, and the 
percentage of proceeds of Federal Land Bank loans used to 
purchase farms is back to pre-depression levels and the 
dollar volume is larger. Loan collections are keeping pace 
with the improvement in farm commodity prices and farm 
income, and farmers apparently are making real progress 
in clearing up their depression delinquencies. 


The FDIC’s Report 


Continually greater interest is being shown by the 
general public in the call reports of insured banks issued by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and its report 
for December 31, 1935, issued April 23, has received wide 
comment. It gives detailed figures for each state on the 
condition of commercial banks classified as to national 
banks, state banks belonging to the Federal Reserve 
System, and non-member state banks. The high lights of 
the current report, as summarized by the corporation, are 
as follows: 

“Total assets of the insured commercial banks approxi- 
mated $51,000,000,000, an increase of almost 10 per cent 
over similar figures for December 31, 1934. 

“On December 31, 1935, over 27 per cent of the total 
assets of the insured commercial banks were held in the 
form of cash or deposits in other banks. 

*‘About 26 per cent of the total assets of the banks were 
invested in United States Government securities and those 
fully guaranteed by the United States Government; 6 per 
cent in state, county, municipal, and foreign obligations. 

“Other securities and loans and discounts amounted to 
36 per cent of the insured banks’ total assets. 

“Total deposits of the insured banks exceeded $44,000,- 
000,000, an increase of more than 13 per cent over deposits 
of $39,000,000,000 reported on December 31, 1934. 

‘‘Demand deposits of individuals, partnerships and cor- 
porations increased more than 20 per cent during the year, 
and were $20,000,000,000 at the year-end. Time and 
savings deposits increased a little more than 7 per cent to a 
figure of $12,500,000,000 on the call date.” 

The FDIC has now in preparation a statement showing 
earnings of insured banks, which is expected to be of wide 
interest, as such figures are not generally available. A new 
booklet is available for distribution by banks to their cus- 
tomers explaining the nature of deposit insurance and the 
terms of the new law. 


The Trend at the FHA 


The Federal Housing Administration is displaying a 
trend toward giving more attention to building and loan 
associations as the principal source of home financing. In 
its early stages FHA concentrated its efforts on inducing 
commercial banks to enter the home financing field through 
the use of its new long-term, amortized, insured mortgages 
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To discuss the deficit and the new tax bill, Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., appeared before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. He told the committee that the deficit for the 1936 fiscal year would hit the peace-time record of $5,960,000,000. Seated at the 
left are Senators Pat Harrison, Mississippi, and James Couzens, Michigan. Standing in the foreground are Secretary of the Treasury 


Morgenthau and Acting Director of the Budget Daniel Bell 


and was quite successful in this direction. Building and 
loan associations, which have always used amortized loans, 
were welcomed as approved mortgagees, but many of these 
institutions were somewhat resentful that commercial 
banks were being brought into their field. 

The officials now feel that while many commercial 
banks, both large and small, will always be interested in 
writing a certain number of residence mortgages, the 
majority of them will prefer to seek other types of invest- 
ment, particularly as general business conditions improve, 
and that the building and loan associations will be the back- 
bone of home financing. Plans are being made to interest 
more B&L’s in writing the FHA type of mortgages, which 
in many cases will result in a slightly higher mortgage with 
a longer term and in some regions a lower interest rate than 
these associations have been accustomed to. Many of the 
building and loans see no advantage to them in the insur- 
ance feature, but FHA men are preaching that this, to- 
gether with the rigid property standards inherent in an FHA 
mortgage, gives these mortgages a valuable liquidity 
because of their desirable investment characteristics. 

Increased efforts are being made by FHA to increase 
the use of insured mortgages on low-priced homes, and to 
this end the regulations have been amended so that insur- 
ance is no longer restricted to urban homes. This means 
that insured mortgages may be written in resorts, suburbs 
or rural communities if the homes otherwise meet the 
property standards. Such facilities as heating equipment 
and connection with central light, water and sewage 
systems will not be insisted upon where conditions are such 
that they are not needed. Suggested plans for small houses 
of an insurable type are. also being distributed in the hope 
of stimulating lending for this type of building. 


Federal Reserve Personnel 


Changes continue to be made in the slate of senior 
officers of Federal Reserve banks, and several vacancies 


International News Photo 


still remain to be filled. Three men who were temporarily 
designated as chairmen and Reserve agents until April 30 
have consented to remain in these posts until the end of the 
year, serving on an honorary basis in accordance with the 
board’s new policy. They are F. H. Curtiss at the Boston 
bank, R. L. Austin at the Philadelphia bank, and C. C. 
Walsh at the Dallas bank. J. H. Case has resigned as chair- 
man and agent of the New York bank and also as Class C 
director. J. S. Wood, previously chairman and agent of 
the St. Louis bank has been elected vice-president of that 
bank. Eugene M. Stevens resigned as chairman and Class 
C director of the Chicago bank. In addition to these three 
vacancies, a chairman and Reserve agent remains to be 
designated for the San Francisco bank. W. H. Hutt, 
recently elected first vice-president of the Philadelphia 
bank, has resigned that post. Ira Clerk, formerly a vice- 
president, has been elected first vice-president of the San 
Francisco bank. 


HOLC Collections 


The Home Owners Loan Corporation is completing its 
lending work with a rush to dispose of the last pending 
applications before the deadline of June 13. 

The Corporation has about 1,015,000 homes mortgaged, 
and from now on will be concerned only with collections 
and the management of foreclosed property. This will 
result in a considerable decrease in personnel, although for 
some time the field staff has been shifting from lending to 
collecting activities. Collections are now running between 
75 and 80 per cent of the current amount due, which 
officials say is fairly good considering general business 
conditions and the fact that all loans were distress cases. 
However, this percentage probably will drop suddenly 
because on June 13 some 175,000 of the first borrowers will 
be called on to pay monthly installments on principal in 
addition to interest to retire their loans in twelve years, 
an additional charge of about $5 per $1,000 (see page 24) 
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ss ND so,” said the banker, “‘we 
A called in the building superin- 

tendent. He had a pressure gun 
with some sort of compound he uses to 
seal windows against dust and rain. 
We plugged a lot of this into the joints 
of our big vault and then four of us 
tugged and jammed to close the big 
door. 

“We had plenty to do on the out- 
side. The water floated the chairs in 
those coupon booths yonder. We had 
to unscrew the top of this heavy 
wooden desk to get into the drawers; 
they’re still stuck and the desk is 
ruined. We’ve spent days cleaning up 
the muck and mess and spraying 
everything with a_pleasant-smelling 
disinfectant.” 

_ “But the vault?” I asked. It was 
obvious that water had penetrated 
there too. 

“Would you believe that water 
soaked into that vault through the 
cement walls and through the floor,” 
the banker said in an awe-struck voice. 
“They tell me that hardly any vault 
can be guaranteed water-tight.* Some- 
one estimates that there was a pressure 
of 700 pounds to the square inch on the 


Ten feet of the Merrimac overflowed Wash- 
ington Square in Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
with the usual destructive results. In the 
background is the Haverhill National Bank 
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Banks Carry On 
n Hlood Dustricts 


Both during the emergency of the flood 
itself and the days of rebuilding that 


followed they rendered notable service 


by 


FRED B. 


foundations of this building. That’s 
why we got our share of wetness. 
We’re a half mile from the river and, 
as you have noticed, we’re set pretty 
high.” 

While we talked people were coming 
in with safe deposit keys and exchang- 
ing wet lock boxes for dry ones. Two 
full feet of water inside the vault had 
saturated stamp collections, baby locks 
rare coins, mortgages, wedding cer- 
tificates, securities, deeds, insurance 


*Bank vault manufacturers probably will not agree, are 
already accepting contracts for water-tight construction. 
They state that existing vaults can frequently be water- 
proofed by welding joints of the steel lining. Alternatives 
include: Putting a sump in the center of the vault floor 
and drawing off seepage with a pump. Filling the vault 
with compressed air. Placing vaults on higher floors.— 
The Editor. 


With flood waters down, pumps were rushed 

into service. In this picture water is being 

pumped from the basement of the Farmers 
Deposit National Bank, Pittsburgh 


BARTON 


policies, autographed letters and all 
the other valuables and keepsakes 
which people hire banks to safeguard 
for them against burglary and fire. 
Most of those I saw were philosophical 
about the catastrophe. The bank had 
found them to be good sports. Only a 
few were unpleasant. 

“Of course the water that got into 
the vault was reasonably clean,” the 
banker went on. “At least, it was 
filtered through several thicknesses of 
cement. That kept out the worst of 
the silt. But our own records will show 
you that even clean water is pretty 
messy. We had been making correc- 


tions in our address lists in red ink, 
but we won’t do that again. 


See how 





One of the big clean-up jobs was the drying 
out of bank forms and securities. Here the 
First National Bank of Sunbury, Pennsyl- 
vania, is using an electric mangle for the job 
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Flood Pictures 


In preparing this special story 
on the flood, Mr. Barton 
visited banks in a number of 
districts when the water was 
at its height. Others were 
visited after the water had re- 
ceded. The pictures on these 
pages, with one _ exception, 
were taken during these visits 
especially for The Burroughs 
Clearing House. The picture 
at the right shows the lower 
end of Pittsburgh’s financial 
district. The building with 
columned entrance, on the 
left side of the street, is the 
Colonial Trust Company. 
Next, down the _ street, is 
Peoples Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, and farther down, 
the Union National Bank of 
Pittsburgh 


red ink runs when wet.” He held up a 
leather-covered book which was even 
then being modernized as the attend- 
ant was cancelling old boxes and 
transferring their owners to new boxes 
well above the danger line. 

Of course I asked what the bank 
could have done to prevent this 
trouble. 

“If we had had any idea that the 
waler was climbing inside the vault, 
we could have opened the emergency 
door and put a suction hose inside 
there,” said the banker. “But even 
that wouldn’t have worked if the 
water had risen higher than the emer- 
gency door. The truth is, we don’t 
know what we could have done that 


In this picture Cashier Walter Godfrey and Vault Custodian Ralph Brockett of the Springfield 
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we didn’t try to do. This was no 
ordinary emergency, you know. It 
was the worst flood in the history of 
the country!” 

Forty-six feet of water at Pitts- 
burgh —nearly sixty feet at Wheeling 
and Cincinnati (although the “hump” 
had leveled off by then and the river 
had lost much of its tidal wave) —nine 
feet more of water at Hartford than 
that city had ever seen in its 300 years 
— this was the story through six states. 

“No, we didn’t have any trouble,” 
phoned a banker friend at Pomeroy, 
Ohio, in answer to my query. “Only 
an inch or so of water on our banking 
floor. You see, we have so many floods 
that we keep prepared.” 








om pee es 


National Bank, Springfield, Massachusetts, recall the dizzy days of the flood. Without much food 
or sleep the bank personnel fought steadily in hip boots to divert water to the elevator shaft, from 
which it was pumped. Water in nearby basements reached nine feet 
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The city of Portsmouth, Ohio, sit- 
ting high and dry behind its $700,000 
dike, reinforced, to be sure, by sandbags, 
and watched vigilantly by local citizens 
during two weeks of danger, probably 
saved the entire cost of that protection 
in this one flood. For floods are in- 
credibly messy and destructive. Where 
a fire is somewhat exciting, a flood is 
only depressing. A fire at least works 
clean, and when it’s out you can col- 
lect your insurance; but a flood is 
downright vicious. 


VEN with the evidence there before 
your eyes, you can hardly picture 

how thoroughly disagreeable a flood can 
be. Here’sa factory that was under ten 
feet of water. They found a dead cow, 
playfully left behind by the receding 
water, inside the steel fence. It was 
indiscriminately mixed in with shrub- 
bery from some rich man’s estate and 
porch steps from a hundred poor homes. 

Here is a street that a fortnight ago 
a coastguard boat used for a through 
route from various relief centers to the 
hospital. Water then was even with 
the street signs. Today you see muddy 
lawns with a “snow” of chloride of 
lime spread by a watchful Red Cross. 
You see homes no longer solid on their 
foundations. 

You pass grocery stores that never 
will re-open. On top of one a gasoline 
tank, that ripped itself loose from its 
underground moorings and _ floated 
away from some hapless filling station, 
still perches precariously. The waters 
played many a grisly prank like that. 

You meet a priest, cheerily scrubbing 
the mud from walls and floors. Only a 


week previously he had paddled a boat 
down the aisle of his church and across 
the altar rail to rescue sacred relics 
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from his altar. His own home was a 
shambles, his church a smelly shell of 
ruin; it had already cost him $145 to 
have the pews re-glued and put in 
position and still a dozen of the worst 
damaged seats would have to go back 
to the factory for rebuilding. But the 
priest was not mourning. This, he 
said, was a time for courage. 

Courage is what it took. You meet 
a banker who says that “‘living through 
a flood is not exciting or romantic —it’s 
just plain drudgery.” He and his staff 
had piled sandbags against the main 
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door, but the water came still higher 
and swept in. The record vault was 
soaked, and deposit slips for a genera- 
tion back were sticky and smelly. The 
contents of desk drawers had to be dug 
out and burned. The hardwood floor 
had pulled loose and some of the furni- 
ture had been ruined. But the banker 
was cheerful about it. 

“Our loss will be less than a thou- 
sand dollars,” he said easily. ‘‘We 
were fortunate in having time to move 
several thousand dollars’ worth of sup- 


all, we didn’t lose any business during 
the flood. We moved our bookkeeping 
machines over to the local postoffice, 
because our own power was cut off; 
and there we handled the letters and 
cleared the day’s deposits just as usual. 
Oddly enough, our deposits increased 
during the flood. Maybe it was be- 
cause some deposits kept coming in 
by mail and meanwhile our local cus- 
tomers were too busy saving their 
lives and their property to be out 
spending money.” 








plies to dry storage upstairs. 


Best of 





What’s NEW 2n Booklets? 


They’re listed below, carefully selected by the editors, as being of the most 
value to bank officers in keeping posted. They are all published by nationally- 
known institutions, and offered without charge on request on your letterhead. 


A Guide to Better Paper Buying—This new booklet 
deals with three different kinds of writing paper: bond, 
ledger paper, and onion skin. It records the characteristics 
of each, and gives the uses and qualities to look for in an 
interesting, illustrated 24-page booklet. 


The Outlook for Railway Earning Power—This is an 
unusually complete study of present and prospective railway 
earning power. It was undertaken by a firm of investment 
managers to answer the questions that both individual and 
institutional investors are asking today about the railroads. 
It is available in multigraph form. Thirty-six pages. 


Transamerica Corporation—‘“‘A Survey of its Position 
and Outlook”’ is the sub-title of this 20-page booklet prepared 
by a stock exchange firm. The booklet covers the growth 
and present extent of the holdings of Transamerica Corpora- 
tion which today include: Banks and branches, farm lands 
and city real estate, insurance companies, steel mills, securities 
companies, agricultural credit organizations, and land banks. 


Mutual Fire Insurance—This informative booklet is 
best described by listing some of its chapter headings. They 
are: Some Fundamentals of Insurance Practice. The History 
of Mutual Fire Insurance. Contingent Liability. Collateral 
Insurance on Mortgaged Property. Advantages Enjoyed by 
Mutual Fire Policyholders. Issued by the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. Thirty-two pages. 


Life Insurance as Collateral—Here is an authentic 
discussion of the legal problems involved in the assignment 
of life insurance policies to banks and other creditors as 
security, with suggestions as to the proper methods of effect- 
ing such transfer. It was prepared by counsel of a prominent 
life insurance company. Thirty-two pages. 


The Index—This is a monthly publication issued by The 
New York Trust Company for business and financial leaders. 
Subjects of timely and fundamental importance only are 
covered as articles. The May issue, as an example, contains 








three articles: Chicago, Industrial Leader of the Middle 
West. Modern Plastics, A Rapidly Growing Industry. Our 
Natural Resources, Their Present and Future Status. It is 
offered to readers of The Burroughs Clearing House. 


Booklets Still Available 


Bond Tabulation—A New York bank offers to send a 
weekly investment compilation to banks having resources 
of $3,000,000 or over. This comprises a tabulation of all 
bonds listed on the New York and Curb exchanges and nearly 
1,000 over-the-counter bonds, with balance sheet statistics, 
income figures, ratings, market quotations, and various ratios 
helpful in analysis and in determining profitable exchanges. 


Inflation—This 36-page booklet contains, in complete 
form with numerous diagrams, the study and conclusions of 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres on the subject of Inflation. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the effect of inflation on banking. 
It is available to all bank officers. 


Statistical Service Releases 


Investment Bonds—A current analysis and forecast of 
the bond market by an impartial financial service. This 
includes some 150 bonds divided into two groups; investment 
bonds, and business men’s investment bonds. It also includes 
a statistical summary and recommendations. Eight pages. 

Should Business Men Buy Stocks?—This is the twenty- 
first edition of a booklet prepared by a well-known statistical 
organization. Through previous editions, it has been read 
by thousands. It stresses especially the holding of stocks for 
the long swings of the economic cycle. Twenty pages and cover. 

The Most Favored Stocks—This is a special summary 
issued by a statistical service giving the names of the most 
favored stocks at the present time and giving the number of 
recommendations received by each. 


Address, The Editor, The Burroughs Clearing House 


SECOND BOULEVARD AND BURROUGHS AVENUE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











In dozens of banks, (See page 28) 
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Court DeEcIsIons ... 


Two rulings on certificates of deposits ... Lhree opinions on the 
transfer of assets by an insolvent... Powers of a national bank 
to sell other real estate... Note extension for debtor’s benefit 


Endorsement of C/D’s 


Discussing in a recent case the legal 
character of certificates of deposit, the 
Missouri court said: 

“These certificates of deposit were 
negotiable in form and, in this State, 
certificates of deposit in the ordinary 
form are, in substance and legal effect, 
promissory notes; and a promissory 
note is transferable without endorse- 
ment.” (Phillips vs. Alford, 90 South- 
western Reporter, Second Series, 1060.) 


Fixing Title to C/D’s 


Is the ownership of a certificate of 
deposit determined by the name in 
which the certificate is issued? Accord- 
ing to a recent Kentucky case, the 
name set forth on the certificate may 
have little bearing on the question of 
ownership. 

In that case, a decedent left a will 
in which he bequeathed to his wife, 
all his personal property. At the time 
of his death, the decedent had in his 
possession a certificate of deposit 
issued in the name of a Mrs. Smith 
and her husband. A contest arose over 
the question as to whether the certifi- 
cate of deposit belonged to Mrs. Smith 
and her husband, by reason of the fact 
that it was issued in their names, or 
passed to the widow under the provi- 
sions of the will giving her all the 


by 
CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, JR. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 
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decedent’s personal property. At the 
trial, it appeared that the decedent had 
caused the certificate of deposit to be 
issued in the name of Mrs. Smith and 
her husband because he feared suit as a 
stockholder in a certain corporation 
and wanted to protect this particular 
deposit from such a suit. 

“It is conceded,” said the court, 
“no delivery of the certificate of deposit 
was ever made to Mrs. Smith and 
husband. No act or agreement of the 
decedent establishing an intention on 
his part to create a trust in favor of 
Mrs. Smith and husband or of his 
intention to hold the same in trust for 
them, was proven. The established 
facts proved his title and ownership of 
the certificate of deposit and his right 
to its proceeds at the time of his death 
as against Mrs. Smith and husband.” 
(Owsley vs. Gilbert, 91 Southwestern 
Reporter, Second Series, 513.) 


An Insolvent’s Assets 


When an insolvent debtor transfers 
his assets, is such transfer a fraud on 


his creditors? Recently the courts of 
three states have been passing on 
that question in several different forms. 
Kansas: “A voluntary conveyance 
can be sustained as against the rights 
of existing creditors only when, under 
all the circumstances of the case, the 
property retained by the debtor affords 
reasonable and adequate provision for 
the payment of his debts.”” (Farmers 
State Bank vs. Mitchell, 55 Pacific 
Reporter, Second Series, 423.) 
California: ‘“‘Where one who is 
insolvent or who acts in contemplation 
of insolvency, voluntarily transfers 
property without valuable considera- 
tion, no other intent to defraud credi- 
tors need be shown, since such transfer 
is void as to existing creditors.’ (First 
National Bank vs. Kinslow, 55 Pacific 
Reporter, Second Series, 594.) 
Oklahoma: ‘“‘When a debtor is in 
failing or insolvent circumstances, he 
has a right to prefer one creditor over 
another, and if accepted in good faith, 
such preference will be sustained, 
even though it has the effect to delay, 
hinder or defeat other creditors.” In 
this case, real estate was conveyed in 
consideration of a pre-existing debt. 
(Riedell vs. Lydick, 55 Pacific Re- 
porter, Second Series, 465.) It should 
be remembered, however, that if 
bankruptcy should ensue within four 
months after such a transfer, the 


favored creditor might (See page 26) 
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Dual Control for 


(From page 14) rings a circle in pencil 
around the faulty item, hands the in- 
correct slip to the teller to be cancelled, 
and runs through the correct transac- 
tion. The proper reconciliation is easily 
made at night when the machines are 
cleared and the tapes are removed for 
verification and filing. 

Suppose somebody spells a name 
wrong, or gets an account number 
wrong. Well, we feel we have three 
checks on this: the name, the account 
number and the amount of the bal- 
ance. Having these three pieces of 
information is, we feel, an added safe- 
guard against errors in posting. 

Suppose a depositor should hand in 
his or her money and then walk out of 
the bank with only our deposit stub, 
leaving the pass book inside the cage. 
This isn’t likely to happen, because our 
employees are observant and any 
deviation from the usual conduct like 
that would be spotted. But if it should 
happen, the money is safe. We'd 
phone or write the depositor to come 
in and get his book, and we'd trade 
him the pass book for the little identifi- 
cation stub, as usual. 

As a matter of fact a mistake did 
occur the other day. A woman gave 
us a check for $40, out of which she 
wished to deposit $25 and receive 
$15 in change. She was in a hurry. 
The teller somehow handed her back 
the book and she was out of the bank 
before he realized that she had for- 
gotten her $15 in cash. So we tele- 
phoned her and she came in the next 
day and got the money. 

There really aren’t any accidents 
that could happen which don’t already 
happen in savings banks. The bulk of 
the procedure is standard. All we do 
is to comply with the commissioner’s 


| request to take in the pass book at one 


window and hand it out at another 
window. 
Oh yes, you’ll wonder about winding 


| up the day’s work. 


We try to keep work from piling up. 
Every hour or so the bookkeepers pick 
up the deposit slips and arrange them 
numerically. When the front door 
closes at three they complete sorting 
the slips from each unit and run them 
through on a listing machine, getting 
the total deposits and withdrawals. 
The total of these slips the bookkeepers 
prove with the tape totals. This figure 
they give the teller. 

The teller meanwhile is checking his 
cash. 

Then either the treasurer or assist- 


| ant Treasurer unlocks each of the four 
| validating machines in turn, and takes 


| 


| the 


oul the tape, marking the machine 
number on the top and writing down 
number of transactions. These 
tapes are not only an itemized record 
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Savings Accounts 


of the day but also a definite check, in 
case a slip has been lost. 

We now make a brief summary of all 
this, on a narrow form. It carries the 
withdrawals listed on each of the four 
validating machines and the deposits, 
and the totals. It gives us daily in- 
formation as to whether our accounts 
are growing or shrinking, and the daily 
activity. 

Our tellers get their balancing done 
within half an hour or so after the 
daily closing hour. The work on the 
ledger cards is split up among several! 
people so that the bookkeepers and 
ledger clerks (who are the same, be- 
cause they work on both jobs) get out 
of here soon after 4 or 4:30. 

The tellers never work on the ledger 
cards, except possibly at dividend pay- 
ing time. Even then we manage to 
keep them busy cutting new stencil 
plates or doing some other part of the 
work. 


THER operations in our bank are 
pretty much routine in all savings 
banks. Special windows are provided 
for Club Accounts, Loans, and Prin- 
cipal and Interest. The space behind 
the gratings is not divided into cages, 
because we found this was not neces- 
sary, and there are some advantages 
in our limited space in having one long 
clear counter. As stated above, we do 
not have any congestion at the win- 
dows, except possibly on payday in the 
local shipyards when customers would 
pile up on a savings bank regardless of 
whatever system we used. 

That seems to be the story. 

If you are surprised that the public 
is so receptive to the two-teller system, 
consider for a minute that considerable 
education along this line has been done 
by other businesses, chiefly retail 
stores. If you go to a soda fountain for 
a drink you are usually handed a cash 
register stub which you pay to the 
cashier. If you eat at almost any 
restaurant you receive your bill from 
the waiter or the checker and pay your 
bill at the door. 

Quincy has some market houses 
where your wants are assembled as you 
move from department to department. 
then you pay the cashier and pick up 
your bundles with your receipted bills. 
People seem to understand this system 
in stores and restaurants. They accept 
it readily enough in a savings bank. 

For our part we like the idea of one 
action checking against another. We 
have a better check on our cash. We 
do not claim that this system is abso- 
lutely tamper-proof, because unfor- 
tunately there have been cases of col- 
lusion between several employees of 
banks. But we do feel that where 


the bookkeepers are working in this. 
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department today and that one tomor- 
row, with little opportunity to handle 
the same cards every time, the risk of 
defalcation is slight. As for the chance 
that a teller might try to follow through 
on a withdrawal himself, making out 
the tickets and operating the machine 
so as to cover his action, we have one 
simple rule which we are prepared to 
adopt if necessary. That rule is, if a 
teller makes a practice of operating the 
validating machine, he can simply go 
and find some other place to work. We 
don’t want chance-takers behind our 
windows. 

But that eventuality seems remote. 
Our employees like this new system 
because it is tidy, speedy and efficient. 
By the way, the last report from the 
commissioner of banks had very, very 
few improvements to suggest. That’s 
making progress! 


Bank Investments-II 


(From page 11) changes and therefore 
must be very carefully watched. 

The bonds constituting the secondary 
reserve assets must be liquidated only 
in an emergency. ‘Therefore, inferior 
bonds which are adversely affected by 
the same emergency condition should 
have no place among banking assets. 
Other types of financial institutions 
having liabilities more stable than 
those of commercial banks can pro- 
vide industry with funds having a 
maturity beyond ten years and having 
a greater degree of risk. 

Obviously an investment account 
formula such as outlined above will 
not, in this period of low rates, give a 
very high return on the money so 
invested. Also, any experienced banker 
must immediately realize that the 
problem of getting rid of old holdings 
without too much book loss will not 
permit introducing the plan in toto at 
this time. But I do earnestly believe 
that a bond account so constituted 
would, during a period of stress, reduce 
the risk of loss. The loss of interest 
incurred over a period of years on such 
an account will be small in comparison 
with the capital losses taken on a more 
speculative bond account, yielding cur- 
rently a higher rate of return. Inci- 
dentally, it is possible that in setting 
forth the formula it was not made 
clear that the purpose of this approach 


was to reinvest each year such maturi-’ 


ties as were not required for other 
purposes, and to do this at the pre- 
vailing rate for money. Thus would 
be eliminated any tendency to inject 
a speculative flavor into the bond 
account. The institution would be 
content with averaging the returns of 
the high-quality bonds, strictly up to 
specifications, held at any period. It 
would no more attempt to manipulate 
this interest return—excepting for 
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g “Hammermill" has been 
advertised to the general 
public for 25 years. It is a 
name that stands for quality, 
uniformity and a standard of 
value recognized by business 
men throughout the country. 

Your depositors know 
Hammermill Papers and are 
probably using them for 
many business requirements. 

They will appreciate your 
use of Hammermill Safety 
Paper and respect your se- 
lection for your checks of a 
paper that has been stand- 
ard for many years. 
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perhaps holding off reinvestment for a 
few weeks when this might seem 
advisable —than would a commercial 
flour miller undertake to earn some 
extra cash by speculating in the wheat 
market when sound practice dictates 
that always he hedge his future buys 
and be content with the merchandising 
or service profit on the material pass- 
ing through his hands. 

One more argument in favor of hav- 
ing a bond account so carefully pat- 
terned is that under the Banking Act 
of 1935 the Federal Reserve Board in 
its discretion has the power to change 
the reserve requirements of member 
banks up to a limit of twice the present 
rate. Such power might be used 
unexpectedly to prevent undue expan- 
sion of credit. Each bank must there- 
fore be prepared at all times for such 
a call for additional reserves. At the 
moment of writing, this would for 
most banks involve nothing but a 
transfer of current excess reserves 
into the newly required reserves. But 
the present is an unusual situation as 
respects reserves, and it may be 
expected that a Federal Reserve Board 
ruling increasing reserve requirements 
would ordinarily come at a time when 
banks were pretty generally invested 
and loaned up to their limits. Under 
such circumstances, the investment 
account would be called upon to 
supply the necessary cash. With all 
banks similarly adjusting their re- 
serves there would be a strain on the 
market which probably would severely 
test the quality of a bond portfolio. 
And the bank with a bond list of top 
quality, with 30 per cent of its maturi- 
ties within three years, would naturally 
emerge from such a crisis far better off 
than the bank which had constructed 
its bond holdings with greater regard 
for yield than for the two more impor- 
tant considerations of quality and 
maturities. The plan cannot be bodily 
adopted in most banks at once, and it 
might never be wholly attained. What 
matter? Consider it, if you prefer, an 


ideal to be worked toward rather than 
a program to be reached. The closer 
the bank comes to its predetermined 
specifications for an ideal investment 
account, the sounder will be its condi- 


_ tion under circumstances now pre- 


dictable. 


[IN summary, then, banking condi- 

tions have been changing since 1870 
and more rapidly since 1920 so that 
self-liquidating commercial banking 
assets in banks are being displaced by 
capital assets such as security loans, 
real estate loans, and bonds. Such 
assets had originally only limited shift- 
ability. The Banking Act of 1935, 
recognizing this fundamental change in 
the nature of bank credit and making 
the assumption that it is permanent, 
has provided additional shiftability 
for these capital assets through the 
lending power of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

Such changes in banking have placed 
a greater burden on the investment 
account or bond portfolio. The invest- 
ment account should be limited in size 
and should include bonds of prime 
quality and of relatively short ma- 
turity. These maturities should be 
arranged so that bonds fall due at 
frequent intervals. The account should 
be soundly constituted and should be 
strong enough to withstand the strain 
of panic conditions or of a change in 
reserve requirements, and at the same 
time it should yield a fair return 
commensurate with high quality. 

The formulas and concrete recom- 
mendations made in this article have 
not been intended to fit any specific 
institution. Rather they are averages. 
Each competent banker can fit the 
formulary approach to his own institu- 
tion, its surrounding conditions and 
problems and personnel. And when he 
has done so, if he has done a good job 
of it, his bank will be in far better 
condition to meet good times and bad 
than it could ever be under an invest- 
ment program less scientific. 


The Washington Outlook 


(From page 17) per month. Under the 
original HOLC act these borrowers 
were given a three-year moratorium on 
principal curtailment. While many 
are preparing to meet this increased 
charge, many others probably will not 
be able to do so and delinquencies are 
expected to increase this summer and 
fall. 

The general trend of arrears is down- 
ward as collection work becomes more 
efficient, borrowers realize that pay- 
ments must be met, and hopeless cases 
are written off by foreclosure. Pay- 
ments on past delinquencies more than 
offset new arrearages. Foreclosure 
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actions are proceeding at the rate of 
about 3,000 per month with no early 
prospect of tapering off, but many of 
these delinquent loans are paid up 
before foreclosure is completed. On 
the other hand, mortgages are being 
paid off in full at the rate of about 350 
per month currently. 


Treasury Financing 
Financial circles are awaiting with 
interest details of the Treasury’s 
June 15 financing, which must be 
large in order to meet demands of 
veterans for cash payment of adjusted 
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compensation. On that date an issue 
of $686,000,000 of 11% per cent notes 
matures, and an offer probably will 
be made to convert these notes into a 
new issue and also to sell a consider- 
able sum of this new issue for cash. 
A long-term obligation bearing a 
relatively low interest rate for such 
securities is anticipated. Meanwhile 
the Treasury has been building up its 
cash balance by weekly sales of $50,- 
000,000 in short-term bills in addition 
to the bill issues needed for current 
financing. A large block of these bills 
will mature on December 15, on which 
date will also mature $356,000,000 of 
234 per cent notes, so that heavy new 
financing may be looked for then. 
Some new financing may also be 
expected September 15, as the Treasury 
hopes to confine its major financing 
dates, aside from weekly bill sales, to 
quarterly periods. 

The sale of Treasury “baby bonds” 
is continuing at the average rate of 
$1,000,000, maturity value, per day, 
and more than $400,000,000 worth are 
now outstanding. Sales are expected 
to increase under a new arrangement 
whereby the bonds may be purchased 
by mail from the Treasury or from 
any Federal Reserve Bank and pay- 
ment made by personal check. Here- 
tofore it has been necessary to pur- 
chase the bonds at postoffices for cash. 
Banks and trust companies have 
bought 6 per cent of all such bonds 
sold to date, most of them taking the 
legal limit of $10,000 which may be 
purchased by any individual in one 
calendar year. Many purchasers who 
took the limit in 1935 are buying more 
bonds in 1936. 


SEC Supervision Avoided 


Commercial banks are relieved from 
supervision by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission under an amend- 
ment to the law to permit continued 
trading in unlisted securities on na- 
tional security exchanges and to regu- 
late over-the-counter sales. Authority 
for such trading would have expired 
May 31 under the terms of the original 
securities exchange act, but the amend- 
ment continues it indefinitely with the 
provision that brokers and dealers be 
subject to rules of the SEC prohibiting 
deceptive practices in over-the-counter 
dealing. 

As passed by the Senate the bill 
would have subjected “other persons” 
to these rules, but banks objected that 
this might include their activities and 
the House committee eliminated these 
words. Commercial paper, bankers’ 
acceptances, and commercial bills are 
exempted from the definition of un- 
listed securities. The House also 
approved amendments to meet objec- 
tions from the mayors of many cities 
that the SEC would have too great 


authority in controlling the marketing 
of municipal bonds. 


Reorganization Committees 


Legislation to regulate the activities 
of protective and reorganization com- 
mittees in bankruptcies and security 
defaults is foreshadowed in a report 
sent to Congress by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission dealing with 
municipal bond readjustments. Other 
studies in progress are real estate 
reorganizations, foreign security de- 
faults, corporate trustees, and the 
general field of reorganizations and 
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protective committees. No _ specific 
recommendations have been made and 
no legislation is expected immediately, 
but the SEC pointed out that these 
committees are subject to virtually no 
control from any source, may not 
adequately represent the security 
holders, frequently exact excessive 
fees, and have both security owners 
and defaulting borrowers at their 
mercy. The commission particularly 
criticized banking houses which sold 
municipal securities for their promi- 
nence on protective committees, say- 
ing that they have a virtual monopoly 
over municipal readjustment. 
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Business loses hundreds of thousands of 
dollars every year because stolen stamps 
can be sold easily by anybody for cash, and 
because they are accepted by reputable con- 
cerns as payment for merchandise. The 
only practical and unbeatable way to pre- 
vent this loss is to stop using stamps — and 
to substitute Metered Mail. 


This mailing system, by means of the Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Machines, protects you completely 
against loss of postage through dishonesty and care- 
lessness. It enables you to print the Meter Stamp— 
the modern substitute for the postage —- on 
your letters, circulars and parcel post. These Meter 
Stamps are not negotiable and have no value except 
on your mail. The Postage Meter Machine also im- 
prints the postmark anda trade mark or slogan, seals 
the envelopes, and audits the postage account. 


There is no way of beating this system. It is com- 
plete protection...and more...it also cuts the 
cost of mailing, promotes prestige, saves time in 
transit, gets better results. 


. Let us send you a confidential report on the stolen 
stamp racket, how it levies an unsuspected tax on 
business, methods followed to beat protective sys- 
tems and a guide tocomplete protection. Because of 
the disclosure of methods used, this report in booklet 
form is offered only to responsible executives who 
will write for it on their business letterheads, sign- 
ing name and title. 
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Court Decisions 


(From page 21) be required to turn over 
the transferred land or goods to the 
trustee in bankruptcy. 


Selling Other Real Estate 


The powers of a national bank to 
deal with real estate which it has 
acquired are illuminatingly discussed 
in a recent Texas case. There, a 
national bank was sued by a real estate 
broker for commissions on an alleged 
sale of real estate owned by the bank. 
It appeared that the agreement of sale 
had been entered into on behalf of the 
bank by its vice-president. 

The vice-president of a _ national 
bank, as such, the court held, is with- 
out authority to sell the bank’s real 
estate or to make a binding contract 
with respect to it. In this particular 
case, however, it appeared that the 
board of directors had passed a resolu- 
tion authorizing the vice-president and 
other officers of the bank to sell any 
and aljl real estate owned by the bank. 
This resolution was held to be sufficient 
to empower the vice-president to bind 
the bank in the sale of the real estate. 
The bank, it appeared, held title to a 
number of parcels of real estate 
acquired in satisfaction of certain 
debts owing to the bank. 

It was urged that a national bank 
is not specifically authorized by statute 
to sell real estate. Nevertheless, the 
right to do so is one of a national bank’s 
“incidental” powers. (Republic Na- 
tional Bank vs. Asbury, 91 South- 
western Reporter, Second Series, 824.) 


Note Extension 


When a bank urges a debtor to 
raise the money to pay off a note, does 
it thereby extend the note for a 
‘“‘reasonable time”’ to enable the debtor 
to get the money? 

A Texas bank held an_ install- 
ment note containing an “‘acceleration”’ 
clause empowering the bank to declare 
the full amount due and payable upon 
a default on one or more installments. 
The makers failed to pay several 
installments and the bank accordingly 
“accelerated”’ the full amount of the 
note. The makers stated they would 
try to borrow the money elsewhere to 
pay off the note. The bank’s repre- 
sentative replied that all the bank 
wanted was its money and urged the 
makers to “‘get busy” on their plan to 
refinance the debt. 

The note remaining unpaid, the 
bank brought suit and was confronted 
with the defense that the consultation 
with the bank’s representative about 
raising the money elsewhere embodied 
an agreement on the part of the bank 
to allow the debtors a reasonable time 


| within which to refinance the loan. 


Ruling on this contention, the court 
said: 

“The acts and words relied upon (to 
sustain such a defense) must be such 
as to justify the debtor in believing 
and acting upon the belief that the 
right of acceleration will not be 
exercised without granting him an 
opportunity to protect himself. To 
extend the time, however, the agree- 
ment must be based upon a valid con- 
tract, stating a definite time for per- 
formance and not leaving the right 
suspended on uncertainties. The acts 
and words of the bank’s agent, de- 
manding payment and expressing a 
wish for the refinancing of the loan, 
do not imply that the bank agreed to 
extend the right of acceleration for a 
‘reasonable time’ to enable the debtors 
to make application for and procure a 
loan to refinance the debt, which, in 
itself, is shown to be uncertain and 
dependent upon favorable considera- 
tion by another third party.” 

This case is typical of a situation 
where debtors attempt to construe as 
an extension agreement, leniency in 
point of time allowed by a bank. 
(Rhodes vs. Dallas Joint Stock Land 
Bank, 91 Southwestern Reporter, 
Second Series, 962.) 


A Minor’s Savings 


If a bank pays out a minor’s savings 
account on the order of the parent. 
may the minor recover against the 
bank when he attains legal age? 

A Texas bank was made defendant 
in just such a suit. A father had 
opened a savings account in his child’s 
name when the youngster was a month 
old. The signature card was of course 
executed by the father. Subsequently. 
while the child was still a minor, the 
father withdrew the entire deposit. 
Years later the father died and the 
boy, now of legal age, learned of the 
existence of the account through find- 
ing the pass book among his father’s 
effects. The boy promptly sued the 
bank, contending that the bank had 
illegally paid over the son’s money to 
the now deceased father. 

The account, the court thought. was 
not a gift from father to son because 
the father had never “delivered”’ the 
account to the son by turning over the 
pass book or in any other way. Nor 
was the son in a position to assert a 
right as the party for whose benefit 
the contract of deposit had been made 
between the father and the bank, for 
there had been no “acceptance” by 
the son of the benefits of such contract. 

The pass book contained a provision 
to the effect that “the possession of 
pass book will be regarded as the test 
of ownership, and the bank will not 
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be liable for false order if it is accom- 
panied by pass book.”’ The father had 
possession of the pass book when he 
drew out the money and had the right 
to withdraw the fund. Therefore, the 
court ruled, the bank could not after- 
wards be held liable. (Benavides vs. 
Laredo National Bank, 91 South- 
western Reporter, Second Series, 372.) 


Omission in Note 


A customer indebted to a business 
house agreed to pay two hundred 
dollars ($200.00) cash on account and 
to execute promissory notes for the 
unpaid balance. Accordingly, the 
company’s attorney forwarded two 
blank forms of notes to the debtor with 
the request that he fill in and execute 
the notes and return them with the 
payment of two hundred dollars 
($200.00) cash, as agreed. 

The debtor executed and returned 
the notes, but failed to insert in the 
notes, in the space provided for the 
same, the place of payment. He also 
failed to remit the two hundred dollars 
($200.00) in cash. The attorney in- 
serted in the notes the name of the 
town in which the creditor firm was 
located as the place of payment. He 
at once wrote to the debtor notifying 
him of this and asking the debtor to 
advise whether this was satisfactory 
and also requesting the two hundred 
dollars ($200.00) in cash. The debtor 
remitted the two hundred dollars 
($200.00) in cash but made no com- 
ment in his letter about the insertion 
of the place of payment in the notes. 

At subsequent suit on the notes, the 
debtor urged that the notes had been 
altered by the insertion of the place of 
payment by the attorney and urged 


that under the Negotiable Instruments | 


Law, any alteration which changes the 
time or place of payment is material. 

“It certainly cannot be said,” the 
court declared, “that the place of 
payment was inserted in the notes 
without the consent and knowledge 
of the maker, because he was im- 
mediately acquainted with the inser- 
tion. If the insertion of the place of 
payment in the blanks left in the notes 
for that purpose did not meet with the 
approval of the maker, he should have 
made known his disapproval. If it 
could be said that the insertion was 
done without his invitation or consent, 
nevertheless the undisputed facts un- 
mistakably show, that as a matter of 
law, he ratified the act of the attorney 
in making the insertion.” (Curlee 
Clothing vs. Wickliffe, 91 South- 
western Reporter, Second Series, 677.) 


Note Alteration 


At suit in Arkansas on a negotiable 
note secured by a mortgage, the 
defense was made that the note con- 
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tained an interlineation increasing the 
face amount of the instrument. It 
was proved, however, that this altera- 
tion was made with the express consent 
and agreement of the makers to cover 
an additional item owing by them. 
The note was held to be valid and 
enforceable. 

‘‘Where a negotiable instrument is 
materially altered without the assent 
of all parties thereon,” explained the 
court, “it is voided. The converse of 
this statement of law is that if all 
parties to the instrument consent to 
the alteration, its validity is not im- 
paired thereby.” (Basham vs. Walker, 
90 Southwestern Reporter, Second 
Series, 964.) 


Title Conveyance 


A bank found that a debtor whose 
note it held had conveyed a parcel of 
real estate to his children. Thereupon 
the bank brought action to foreclose 
the land as that of the debtor. It was 
contended that the conveyance to his 
children was simply a device on the 
debtor’s part to put the real estate 
beyond reach of his creditors. 

At trial it developed that the debtor 
had originally purchased the land in 
his own name with money belonging to 
his children and that thereafter, he had 
borrowed money to construct a build- 
ing on the land. 

In buying the land with his children’s 
money, the court held, he held the 
title for the benefit of the children 
under the equitable principle that one 
who buys land with the money of 
another, holds the legal title as a 
constructive trustee for the benefit of 
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the person who advanced the money. 
Hence in conveying the land to his 
children, the debtor in this case simply 
transferred the legal title to those who 
already had the beneficial interest in 
the land. This was not a fraudulent 
conveyance. 

Going further, however, the court 
concluded that taking the land and 
building as an entirety, the children’s 














7 3 Firms 
Showing 
Earnings Gains 
of from 7% to 360% 


Fitst quarter earnings of 178 important 
companies show 73 with gains over same 
period in 1935 of from 7% to 360%, and 
even more. Twenty-one companies gained 
from a deficit in first quarter of 1935 to a profit 
figure in 1936. 


This list in current UNITED OPINION 
Bulletin will help to guide investors to ‘‘com- 
ing’’ concerns with rapidly increasing earnings. 
You will want to check this list for bargain 
opportunities on the current reaction. Also, 
in same Bulletin is a discussion of the 
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analyses and reports, FREE, as an introduc- 
tion to the UNITED OPINION Method of 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide afhliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power and heat- 
ing equipment; GMC 
trucks; BEDFORD, 
VAUXHALL, OPEL, 
BLITz—foreign made 
automotive vehicles. 


ACCEPTANCE 
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CORPORATION 








The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise. Capital employed 
is in excess of $80,000,000, 
supplemented principally by short 
term borrowings. 

In obtaining such short term 
accommodation, GMAC issues one 
standard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 





These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 
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COLLECTIONS, CREDIT INFORMATION 
CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 


in Canada and Foreign Countries 


Through its wide branch system in Canada, Latin 
America and overseas, The Royal Bank of Canada is ina 
particularly favorable position to serve the needs of 
American banks in the conduct of their foreign business. 


Over 600 branches in Canada, 72 offices in Cuba, Puerto Rico, British and French 
West Indies, Central and South America; branches in London, Paris, Barcelona. 


We invite new business 


|. rs ROYAL BANK 


Head Office, Montreal, Canada 
New York Agency, 68 William Street 
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interest was in proportion to the 
amount of their money used to buy the 
land and the debtor’s interest was in 
proportion to the amount which he 
had borrowed to construct the build- 
ing on the land. Thus the bank was 
entitled to execute on the debtor’s 
proportionate interest in the real 
estate, but could not disturb the 
children’s proportionate interest. (Brod 
vs. First National Bank, 91 South- 
western Reporter, Second Series, 772.) 


Statute of Frauds 
A signed a paper agreeing to make 


monthly payments on B’s debt to a 
finance company “until the balance is 
paid.”’ The amount of the balance was 
orally agreed upon between the parties. 

This paper, the court held, was not 
sufficient to satisfy the Statute of 
Frauds, requiring promises to “‘answer 
for the debt of another” to be in writ- 
ing. Such a writing, to be enforceable, 
“must disclose the subject matter of 
the contract, the parties thereto, the 
promise or undertaking, and the terms 
and conditions.” The case being 
within the Statute of Frauds, the 
finance company could not prove the 
other facts by oral testimony, no 
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matter how convincing. 
Nash Loan Co., 
Reporter, 105.) 


Banks Carry On In 
Flood Districts 


(From page 20) while national guards- 
men still patrolled the streets pro- 
hibiting all who were not definitely 
needed from entering the flood zones, 
fearless -workers set to, with rubber 
gloves and gasmasks, to salvage and 
count water-soaked currency and cer- 
tificates. “I’ve inhaled enough chloride 
of lime to kill a dozen horses,” one 
banker told me. Others mentioned re- 
ceiving the free Red Cross anti-typhoid 
inoculation, which gives some a tempo- 
rary let-down feeling and gives all a 
sore arm for a couple of days. Nobody 
knows whether typhoid can be caught 
by smelling tainted money, but nobody 
wishes to experiment. Probably an 
even greater danger is of contracting 
malaria. The water is dank and dark 
and smells like nothing human: it 
carries the unhealthy stale odor of the 
swamp. Shut inside any self-respecting 
building, like a bank, the odor of the 
flood was pretty ghastly. 

“We scrubbed every inch of our 
cellar, to get rid of the muck, and then 
we sprinkled everything with chloride 
of lime,” said a banker. 

Now when a doctor gets sick, tactful 
friends give him the courtesy of polite 
silence. They know he is miserable — 
and apologetic. Doctors are supposed 
to know how to circumvent sickness. 

Likewise, when something like a 
flood hits a bank, most bankers don’t 
want to talk about it. Bankers are 
supposed to have a secret arrangement 
with Providence which prevents ordi- 
nary mishaps from affecting them. Their 
buildings are supposed to be safe from 
moth and dust and the thief who breaks 
in and steals, as the Bible suggests. 

Because of this tradition, the news- 
papers have already played up a few 
banks’ misfortunes in a supposedly 
humorous way. You have read about 
one bank which dried out $3,000,000 in 
securities on clotheslines. It wasn’t a 
bank at all, I found; just an insurance 
company which occupies a former bank 
building. You have read of banks 
drying out stocks and bonds with 
electric mangles, and that proved to 
be true. I found one bank which hands 
its safe deposit box-holders a sheaf of 
blotters and paper towels and then, if 
more is needed, suggests the customer 
take his papers home and use the 
family flatiron. 

But bankers who have been through 
this mischief don’t want pictures show- 
ing trouble at its worst. The bankers 
who actually had water in their vaults 
feel it is undesirable publicity, to say 


(Graham vs. 
181 Southeastern 
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the least, to take photographs. You 
can’t really say you blame them. 

Let’s get the story of the flood from 
talking to a:bank which came through 
the disaster successfully, thanks to 
foresight and co-operation, with maybe 
just the slightest admixture of luck. 

When the peaceful old Connecticut 
River catapulted from its banks and 
turned 20,000 residents of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, into homeless refugees, 
President Ernest J. Wheeler and Vice- 
president A. J. Guffanti of the Spring- 
field National Bank turned their backs 
on the bank and gave full time to the 
Red Cross. 

Guffanti, who is a year-round official 
of the local Red Cross organization, 
admits there is a whole night in which 
his memory is a blur. Everything had 
to be done at once. Churches and 
Y. M. oc. A.’s and other social centers 
were thrown open and dormitories for 
men and for women hastily arranged. 
Cots were requisitioned, yet despite 
the best of management, hundreds had 
to sit up that first night. Families had 
been separated, so a short-wave radio 
set was created which brought news of 
fathers and mothers supposedly lost. 
Miraculously, only three people lost 
their lives. Two were an old couple 
who were found drowned in their tiny 
cabin, and the other was a woman who 
for no reason at all walked into the 
water and the current carried her 
away. 


ROM Thursday till Monday morn- 

ing the flood was at its peak. Mean- 
while business men were working like 
stevedores, to provide the necessary 
comfort and sanitation in crowded 
quarters. Society women worked in 
church kitchens peeling potatoes and 
preparing meals. Clothing and food 
were collected from those who had 
escaped loss of their own wardrobes. 
Men who had jobs were outfitted to 
return to work while the relief au- 
thorities continued to care for needy 
wives and children until damaged 
homes could be rehabilitated. 

During the emergency, when a 
banker could feel proud to be able to 
subordinate his own problems to the 
larger problems of the community, 
President Wheeler telephoned his bank 
over a badly crippled phone. 

‘““Everything’s fine here,’’ came a 
tired but assured voice. “‘Never more 
than three inches of water in our cel- 
lar, and we’re controlling that. Nota 
worry in the world.” 

The five-and-ten-cent store across 
the street from the Springfield Na- 
tional Bank had nine feet of water in 
its basement. So did other stores along 
the street. Springfield National occu- 
pies an old building, and its cellar walls 
have their own ideas of how much 
they will stand and how much they 
won’t. But despite the flood, not a 
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A miller, an oil refiner 
and a turkey grower agree 


A flour mill writes: “We consider our Long Distance 
telephone bill one of the best investments we make.” 
An oil company says: “One month’s telephone sales 
totaled $293,080, at a telephone selling cost of less 
than % of 1%.” A turkey growers’ organization reports 
a $300,000 sale to a large distributor, after two tele- 
phone talks. In countless ways, Bell System service 
contributes to the growth of American business. 
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A™: AN away from home on business 

is interested in restful sleep, good 
food, attentive service, and facilitation of 
his business so he can get home quickly. 
We meet such men on common ground, 
for it has been our privilege since 1856 
to provide tired men of affairs with 
cheerful rooms and soft beds; to set as 
excellent a table as the country affords; 
and to attend with courtesy to the slight- 
est wish of every guest. The hotel is 
convenient to Boston’s business section. 


Plenty of single rooms with bath and 
circulating ice-water at $3 
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drop of water got in where it could do 
any harm. The bank’s vault, located 
in the basement, kept beautifully dry. 

What happened was that Cashier 


| Walter E. Godfrey penned off every 
| leak with sandbags, so that incoming 


/ on the basement floor. 


water flowed into a canal of sandbags 
Then a couple 
of dozen men with mops and brooms 


' and squeegees marched this water 


toward the elevator shaft in the rear, 
where a suction pump lifted it out to 
the street. 

“But where did you get the sand- 
_ bags?” I asked. It looked too lucky to 
be credible that one could find sand- 
bags when he needed them, in a city 
that was busy building dikes around 
power houses and dams. 

“We ordered two loads of sand as 


/ soon as the river reached the high 


water mark of 1927. There was a 
chance of course that the sandbags 
wouldn’t be needed, but in that case 
we could easily have hauled them to 
the city dump and left them —or sold 
them back to the firm we bought them 
from at some sort of a price. But we 


| got ready in time.” 


| power 


a "THERE wasn’t anything further than 


that, he went on to say. Just a 
matter of being prepared. Of course, the 
experience had been rather expensive. 
There was an item of $3,700 for hiring 
those pumps. 

“Pumps?” I 
you use pumps? 
shut off?” 

Cashier Godfrey allowed himself the 
luxury of asmile. “‘We chartered some 


asked. “How could 
Wasn’t your electric 


| gasoline trucks, before it was too late,” 


| dollar an hour. 


he said. ‘“Those trucks have a suction- 
pump, like a fire engine, so they can 
fill from a tank car. Ordinarily you 
can hire a truck like that for about a 
In the pinch we had to 


| pay $4 or $5 an hour, and once we had 


| sort. 


five of them working day and night, 
but it was worth while.” 

Working in candle-light was trouble- 
some, he admitted. New leaks kept 
developing. The plumbing was sup- 
posed to be trapped, but one valve let 
go under the terrific pressure and things 
started to back up from a sewer. They 
broke a hole in the floor and arranged 
a temporary shut-off as best they 
could, meanwhile breaking through 
the sidewalk to push another suction 
hose right down to the seat of the new 
trouble. 

Eventually they were able to hook 
up a Diesel engine to get lights of a 
But even so the fourth night — 
after three previous nights and four 
worryful days—was a trial. Despite 
all efforts, the water seemed to be com- 
ing in faster than ever. 

At one time thirty-five men were at 
work in the bank’s basement, fighting 
back the flood. The bank’s own force 
was reinforced with men hired off the 
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street. And again Godfrey was wise 
enough to make his arrangements in 
time. 

Floods are costly. A squad of men 
and one pump were still working in the 
bank alley almost two weeks after the 
flood, removing seepage from the 
bank’s boiler room. There had been 
some minor repairs to make, of course. 
But on the credit side, there was a 
$4,000 transformer behind an iron door 
in the basement which the flood might 
have ruined in a jiffy if it had been 
allowed to. There were records and 
furniture and addressograph plates 
and other bank equipment which 
seem valueless until you try to replace 
it and then you find it is costly. And 
there was the big vault, which came 
through the flood as dry as dry. No 
water had banked up around its walls, 
forcing moisture through the cracks. 
Luckily too, whatever vault designer 
had watched the installation of this 
job had seen to it that the floor plates 
were bolted together in the right way 
to keep water from seeping up and 
through. 

We'll hear more, through the adver- 
tising columns, of new and better 
equipment to resist even a worse flood 
than this one, if such a thing can be 
conceived. Just as the Iroquois 
Theater fire in Chicago taught a lesson 
which helped make public buildings 
safe, just as the sinking of the Titanic 
has saved thousands of other lives by 
making modern ships safer, just as 
every disaster develops some weakness 
and finds the necessary answer, so this 
flood which hit six states simultane- 
ously will bring forth some lessons 
which bankers will be quick to appre- 
ciate. 

The price was fearfully high, but 
some good has already developed. 
Community spirit has come to the top. 
Men have proved themselves unselfish. 
Bankers and business men are helping 
encourage and finance small businesses 
to continue. Shacks that were eye- 
sores will be replaced in time with 
modern buildings. ‘Just as Dayton 
beautified herself after the flood of 
1913, so many cities will take this op- 
portunity to renew and modernize 
themselves when they get dried off and 
lind courage once more. 

The job of rehabilitating the flood 
regions will be a big one. Whether it 
will carry with it the erecting of reser- 
voirs and dams and dikes and the re- 
foresting of millions of acres with new 
trees, or whether high water will be 
regarded as inevitable and buildings 
merely be built to withstand the water 
when it comes, at least every city 
within miles of a river is going to need 
leadership.and foresight and planning. 
In this job it will be surprising if bank- 
ers everywhere do not find a place for 
community usefulness of which any 
man can be proud. 
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~| LOAN AND DISCOUNT PLAN 





Liability ledgers of three different loan and discount posting 
plans are illustrated. Each was posted completely, including 
all typewritten description, on a Burroughs Loan and Dis- 
count Machine. No matter what posting plan you are using 
there is a Burroughs that exactly fits the work and will post 
all records neatly, accurately and economically. Special 
Burroughs features speed up and simplify the posting. 
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. Call our nearest office for details 
5 
: BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Loan and 
. Discount Machine 
: ER 
j . LIABILITY LEDG SHEET NO. 
This ledger shows 
e a separate balance FORM 
) for maker (direct) | 
) and endorser (indirect) _— pv SMITH 
“ lability. AUTHORIZED LINE —— ADDRESS 436 apAwS AVE- 
: : tea ae 
| On this ledger only . _— 
y direct liability is 2 _ _—F——es 
S posted and another Lee = neo s 39000 2100.00 31530 
« sheet is used for in- mono | newno. | cOmARENs eRe 
direct liability. OUGHT FWO / 
s ¥ Dd SMITH oct 19 eat 
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CANADIAN NOTES ayo COMMENT 


EFFECT OF INFLATION 


The Winnipeg Bankers’ Lecture 
Club which has attained high rank in 
educational activities, recently com- 
pleted a successful lecture season. 
One of the closing lectures, that of 
F. C. Biggar, secretary of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, was on currency 
inflation. 

The speaker traced the disastrous 
course of currency inflation experi- 
ments and corrected many of the 
popular fallacies held on this subject. 
In his remarks on the effect of cur- 
rency inflation on banks he cited three 
probable results of excessive note 
issyes. These were: First, a shrink- 
age in the demand for accommodation 
by business causing bank income to 
fall at a faster rate than reduction in 
bank overhead can be effected. Second, 
a rise in commodity values, facilitating 
repayment of advances by certain 
borrowers, but causing so general an 
upset in production and trade that it 
might drive others into bankruptcy 
when their loans have to be written 
.off. Third, a fall in the quoted value 
of long-term State securities held in 
bank portfolios and with the attendant 
difficulty in such a period of finding 
other purchasers, making it necessary 
for the bank to write down the capital 
value of its bonds month by month. 
It was pointed out that because banks 
confine the great bulk of their invest- 
ments to bonds of early maturity and 
because quotations on such securities 
are much less depressed than long- 
terms in times of crisis, this threat was 
not very serious. 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 


Has the depression taught the youth 
of the country the value of thrift? 
This would seem to be the answer of 
deposit figures of Ontario’s unique 
banking organization, The Penny Bank 
of Ontario. At the end of February 
last the bank had $1,381,478 on 
deposit, an increase of $95,434 over the 
total for the same period a year ago. 
The Penny Bank, as its name suggests, 
receives deposits from school children 
in the Toronto district and other 
sections of the province. Interesting 
facts disclosed by Inspector J. R. 
Littleproud on the savings habits of 
Penny Bank customers were: Eighty 
per cent of the children in twenty-six 
schools made deposits each banking 
day for the months of January and 
February. In some schools from 99 to 
100 per cent of the pupilsare depositors. 


by G. A. G. 





BANK HELP APPRECIATED 


The tribute of the chairman of 
the Canadian Red Cross committee 
in charge of assembling the gift of 
gratitude to the rescue workers in the 
Moose River mine disaster served to 
call general notice to a little publicized 
but important service which the finan- 
cial institutions of the Dominion have 
rendered in emergency. The Red 
Cross chairman voiced the appreci- 
ation of the society to the banks and 
the Ontario Provincial savings offices 
for placing the facilities of their 
branches at the disposal of the com- 
mittee for receiving contributions. 
On many occasions, Canadian financial 
institutions have performed a similar 
service for deserving funds but there 
has been a tendency in the past to 
take this service to the national wel- 
fare a little too much for granted. 


WEALTH DISTRIBUTION 


A stock argument of the radical critic 
is that wealth is concentrated among 
a few fortunate capitalists who control 
the policies of national financial insti- 
tutions. 

One of Canada’s leading financial 
corporations, The Huron and Erie 
Mortgage Corporation has gone a long 
way in meeting this criticism by sub- 
mitting in its annual report and that 
of its associate company, the Canada 
Trust Company, a classification of its 
accounts and debenture holders. In 
the case of the Huron and Erie, it is 
shown that at the end of 1935, the 
corporation had 34,726 savings ac- 
counts with deposits totaling $9,230,- 
000 and that the average balance was 
$266. Of a total of 25,620 debentures 
held by investors in Canada and the 
United States amounting to over 
$26,900,000, the average investment 
was $1,050. Of 918 debentures held by 
investors in Great Britain totaling 
$2,260,000, the average investment was 
$2,472. The distribution of the Guar- 
anteed Trust and Deposit certificates 
of the Canada Trust Company was 
treated in the same manner with the 
average balance shown in each classi- 
fication. 

This frank disclosure on the dis- 
tribution of accounts and debentures 
is a new departure in Canadian trust 
publicity and it has attracted much 
favorable comment. 





THE CREDITOR PAYS 


A decade ago sob-writers, dramatists 
and composers were assuring us in 
song and story that “the woman 
always pays.” A few years later some 
bold individuals suggested that men 
not only paid but paid handsomely. 

Now, however, all doubt on who really 
does pay can be swept aside. First 
prize for paying should go to the credi- 
tor, financial events indicating that 
we have entered an era in which the 
creditor pays and pays and pays. 
When these forgotten individuals are 
not paying taxes, court or legal fees, 
they are attending security holders’ 
committee meetings or scanning new 
amendments to debt adjustment acts. 

A new low level for creditors was 
reached recently when an Ontario 
citizen received a letter expected to 
contain a remittance but found instead 
a bulky note to say that the debtor 
couldn’t pay. The creditor paid a 
small matter of six cents to the post- 
man because of insufficient postage. 


WATCHING THE DETAILS 


It is small comfort to bank and trust 
officers who frequently work at high 
pressure to think that there is a 
possibility of their omissions in routine 
work going on display. Recently a 
cancelled check was reproduced in a 
company advertisement in Canadian 
newspapers. While a large number of 
readers might have been impressed 
with the advertisement, there were 
others, including bank officers, who 
noticed that someone had omitted to 
cancel the check’s excise stamp. 


CLEARING HOUSE ROUND 


Charles St. Pierre has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Banque 
Canadienne Nationale, succeeding the 
late Ernest Guimont, K. C.... A bill 
introduced in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa by a British Columbia 
member to empower the Bank of 
Canada to add silver to its currency 
reserves and to issue silver certificates 
against it was ruled out of order by 
the speaker . . . Legislation on rates 
of interest on personal loans will be 
introduced into the House of Com- 
mons... The Bank of Canada has pur- 
chased property in Ottawa and will 
erect a building, according to press 
reports . . . The Alberta provincial 
legislature passed a resolution con- 
ferring power on the cabinet to 
proceed as soon as may be convenient 
to establish a provincial bank. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
4070-6-36 


AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 
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THIN ICE 












C (s, 
= Si E HAS an opportunity 
() 


to save 5% on new 
check books for his bank—by 


sacrificing 25% in quality. 


Two years ago he might have 
felt comfortable in doing so. 
Any saving of this sort would 
have seemed to be an aid to 
better earnings. 


But since then he has come to 
realize something of the im- 
portance of checks and station- 
ery as creators of good will, 
among customers and the gen- 


eral public. 
He is thinking that possibly a 


year from now the president of 


a leading company may say to 
the treasurer: “You know, it 
seems to me our bank is shav- 
ing things a little too fine. They 
install activity charges, and ex- 
pect us to keep a good balance 
with them, and that’s all right. 
But confound it, I don’t see 
why we can’t have a decent 
grade of checks.” 


He knows that less emphatic 
criticisms than this have led to 
the loss of valued accounts be- 
fore now. And so he hesitates. 
He feels that he is on thin ice. 


In your own bank, what is 
the attitude? Do your checks 
and stationery make friends 


for you? 
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SPEED... with less effort 


Figuring on the short-cut keyboard requires so few motions. This 
means increased speed and fewer chances for error. Result: 
fast, accurate work and less effort. Ask for interesting new 
booklet fully describing and illustrating the many time and 
labor saving advantages of the short-cut keyboard. For your 
free copy, telephone the local Burroughs office or write direct. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * TYPEWRITERS * POSTURE CHAIRS © SUPPLIES 





ENTIRE AMOUNTS 
IN ONE MOTION 


Since two or more keys can be de- 
pressed at one time on Burroughs 
short-cut keyboard, entire amounts 
can often be written and added 
or subtracted in one motion. 




















NO CIPHERS 
TO WRITE 








Burroughs prints ciphers automati- 
cally. There is no danger of writing 
too many, or too few. This great 
saving in time and effort is a 
feature of the short-cut keyboard. 























